
























THE 
PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
No. XV. 


Art. L—THE CURRENCY MONOPOLY. 


1. Capital, Currency, and Banking ; being a Collection of a 
Series of Articles published in the Economist in 1845, 
on the Principles of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, 
and in 1847,o0n the Recent Monetarial and Commer- 
cial Crisis, concluding with a Plan for a Secure and 
Economical Currency. 

The Principles and Practical Operation of Sir R. Peel’s 
Bill explained and defended against the Objections of 
Tooke, Fullarton and Wilson. By R. Torrens, F.R.S. 

3. A History of Prices and of the State of the Circulation 

from 1839 to 1847 inclusive ; witha general Review of 
the Currency Question, and Remarks on the Operation 
of the Act 7 and 8 Vict., c. 32. By Thomas Tooke, 
Esq., F.R.S. 


wo 


Nor only do the circumstances of the recent mercantile 
crisis naturally create an interest in the subject of currency, 
but there is also a deeper and a more permanent reason 
why it should occupy the minds of those who live in the 
present age. It cannot be denied that the success of the 
Free Trade acitation in England has now familiarised the 
majority of educated Englishmen with a scheme of political 
doctrine which at any previous time would have been 
deemed, to say the least, eccentric and paradoxical. Almost 
all in any other generation would have regarded even the 
characteristic truths of the laissez faire system as utterly 
strange and incredible; and even the most far-seeing 
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would have thought its characteristic errors too futile to 
need a detailed refutation. In our time, however, it has 
been clearly and convincingly argued, that when no blind- 
ing passion prevents individuals from discerning what is 
their greatest pecuniary interest ; when their pecuniary in- 
terest coincides with that of the nation at large; and when 
also the pecuniary interest of the nation is coincident with 
its highest interests and highest duties,—the welfare of the 
nation will be better promoted by leaving every man to the 
exercise of his own unfettered discretion, than by laying 
down a general legislative rule for the observance of all. We 
do not think that when the boundaries of the argument are 
thus guarded and defined, the proof of the laissez faire sys- 
tem can rightfully be gainsayed. ‘To us it appears evident 
that a government cannot exercise that minute inspection of 
details, and will not devote to them that continuous atten- 
tion, which are essential to the success of trading specula- 
tions: nor even if the whole detail of cases were laid before 
them, have the habits of rulers in general trained them for 
coming to a decision so correct as that of mercantile men: 
nor, What is more to the point than all, can any law drawn 
up in vague and general language supply a universally 
beneficial rule for the multifarious and ever-varying opera- 
tions of commerce. From an habitual contemplation of 
these truths, a sentiment of dislike to the interference of 
government has grown up in the minds of money-making 
men: those of them especially who have most accurately 
studied the machinery by which capital and labour are 
transmitted to their most profitable employment are prone 
to speak contemptuously of government interference, as 
though it were proposed that those who were wholly igno- 
rant of the construction of a nicely-adjusted machine should 
have the discretionary privilege of placing a clog upon its 
working. ‘This sentiment is useful and healthy when con- 
fined to its legitimate function, viz. when watching that 
government does not assume to know what will bring a 
trader in money better than he knows it himself; but it 
is a sentiment very susceptible of hurtful exaggeration : in 
the minds of many at this day it stands opposed to the 
enforcement of a moral law throughout the whole sphere of 
human acts susceptible of attestation: to the legislative 
promotion of those industrial habits which conduce to the 
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attainment of national morality or national happiness at a 
sacrifice of national wealth: to efforts at a national educa- 
tion, or a compulsory sanatory reform: to all national aid 
from England towards the starving peasantry of Ireland : 

to every measure for improving ‘the condition of that 
peasantry which would not be the spontaneous choice of 
the profit-hunting capitalist. Whoever speaks against 
these extreme opinions is sure to be sneered at as a 
“benevolent sentimentalist :” and economists are perpe- 
tually assuming that the notion of government interference 
is agreeable only to those whose hearts are more developed 
than their brains: who are too fond of poetic dreams to 
endure the stern realities of science. Under these circum- 
stances, the opponents of the daissez faire system will be 
interested to inquire whether there be no exception to it 
within the limits of Political Economy itself; whether in- 
stances cannot be found where the pecuniary interest of 
individuals, though not guiding them to actions morally 
wrong, does nevertheless come into collision both with the 
pecuniary and with the real interest of the nation ; where 
the sedulous attention of a government is needed to guard 
the elaborate machinery of national industry against the 
disturbing agency of individual selfishness. Such a subject, 
according to an immense preponderance of authority, ac- 
cording to the almost universal belief of the greatest na- 
tions, is the subject of currency. The vast majority of 
nations have vested in the hands of government the mono- 
poly of what in the hands of individuals would be a luera- 
tive branch of industry, viz., the trade of coining metallic 
money. ‘The progress of opinion in this country has during 
the last few years sensibly tended towards following the 
example of several continental nations, and giving to go- 
vernment, of course with due respect to vested interests, 
the monopoly also of the issue of paper money. In the 
following essay it is proposed, after a brief preliminary 
notice of the books before us, to indicate the grounds upon 
which we believe that there is a great wisdom in acknow- 
ledging this exception to the principles of Free Trade: to 
defend the practice of confining to government both the 
coining of the precious metals, and, as far as possible, the 
utterance of money destitute of intrinsic value: and also 
to notice some interesting points of currency theory which 
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incidentally arise in the progress of the discussion, and 
which are treated of at great length in the works under 
review. 

These works have all arisen out of the terrible monetary 
crisis of 1847, and have for their main and characteristic 
object to decide whether it were alleviated, caused or 
aggravated by the Bank Bill passed at the instance of 
Sir R. Peel in 1844. This measure had a fourfold pur- 
pose: it was designed to limit to 14,000,000 sterling the 
amount of paper money issuable by the Bank of England 
on securities ; to divide the Bank of England into two 
Departments, in one of which, called the Jsswe Depart- 
ment, there should be bullion for all bank notes over and 
above the before-mentioned 14,000,000, either in the till 
of the other or Banking Department, or in the hands of 
the trading public of England; thirdly, to preclude the 
existing country banks of issue from going beyond the issue 
of a certain maximum of notes founded on a particular 
average of the previous circulation of each; fourthly, to pro- 
vide against the establishment of any new banks of issue, 
and for the substitution of Bank of England paper in the 
room of the circulation of any existing banks who may coi- 
sent to it. This Act is clearly an approach to the principle 
of a government monopoly of paper money : most obviously 
by its last provision, but not less by the constitution of a 
separate Issue Department, which as a mere piece of 
mechanism to keep bullion in reserve to represent notes 
in circulation, and to give bullion in exchange for them 
on demand, is beyond the control of Bank Directors, and 
might as well be in the hands of National Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown. Under this law the monetary 
affairs of the country were transacted, until October 25, 
18147, when a letter from Lord John Russell and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer empowered the Bank of 
England “to enlarge the amount of their discounts and 
advances upon approved security,” at the rate of eight per 
cent., at the risk of an extraordinary issue of bank notes 
unrepresented by bullion; thus abolishing pro tempore 
that portion of Sir R. Peel’s Bill which limited the 
amount of notes not represented by bullion in the Issue 
Department. 

On this measure and on the deviation from it, there is 
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every kind of difference of opinion; but those most 
entitled to respect are adequately represented by the 
three works at the head of this Article. Mr. Wilson, the 
editor of the “ Economist,” has here embodied in a per- 
manent form several very able and instructive articles, 
first published in that newspaper during last year. Ie is 
a decided opponent of the Bill of 1844, and in his own 
words “has never been able to discover any good ground 
for the objections which appear to exist in the minds of a 
portion of even the most uncompromising free traders, 
against the application of the same principles to banking, 
and especially to notes payable on demand.” Tle enu- 
merates five assumptions which, he thinks, are coutained 
in the Act of 1844; and professes to refute them at great 
length. These are, first, that Bank notes, though 
payable in coin at the option of the holder, are still lable 
to be issued in excess, and are consequently subject to 
depreciation. Secondly, that convertibility of notes into 
coin at the pleasure of the holder alone is not a suili- 
cient guarantee, that a mixed currency of bank notes and 
coin shall conform in its variations to the same laws 
which regulate a purely metallic currency. Thirdly, that 
issuers of notes have power to increase or decrease the 
circulation at pleasure. Fourthly, that by an expansion 
or contraction of the issues of bank notes at pleasure, the 
prices of commodities can be increased and diminished. 
hifthly, that by such an increase or diminution of prices, 
the foreign exchanges can be corrected, and an undue 
efflux or influx of bullion, as the case may be, corrected.* 
Beside this elaborate attempt at the refutation of the 
principles of Sir R. Peel, Mr. Wilson has given us a dis- 
sertation on the distinction which he draws between 
capital and circulation, on the difference between floating 
and circulating capital, on railways, and on the principles 
of banking; so that the work forms altogether a very 
complete discussion of the causes which are asserted to 
have produced the crisis of 1847. On each of the five 
propositions which Mr. Wilson has enumerated, we shall 
be obliged to say something hereafter: they are evidently 


* These fire issuinpt so ht to be « bec se Mr. Wilson 
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most material in deciding on the rule by which the issuer 
or issuers, whoever they may be, are to be guided in the 
management of the circulating medium. We do not 
imagine that his objections invalidate the essential argu- 
mentative supports of the Act of 1844; but we are quite 
ready to concede that he has effectually demolished cer- 
tain outworks which had been reared by the excessive zeal 
of incautious defenders. We may be excused for remark- 
ing that we much wish that the book had been submitted 
to an attentive revision. There are, we think, many 
inaccurate expressions which would pass in a newspaper 
without occasioning either remark or mistake, but which 
occasion perplexity and even error when submitted in a 
permanent work, to the eyes of attentive students and 
acute opponents. Mr. Wilson concludes with a plan of 
his own for a secure and economical currency ; the prin- 
cipal feature of which is a “ substitution” of one pound 
notes for sovereigns, with the view of obtaining a conve- 
nient purchase-money for the foreign corn imported last 
year. 

Colonel Torrens’ pamphlet (if 177 pages do not make a 
book of too great magnitude for a name so trivial) shows 
in the strongest light the peculiar talents of its author. 
Although long, in consequence of the number of the 
subjects which it discusses, it is by no means prolix or 
diffuse ; for the style is marked by that distinctness and 
precision which characterise a writer who has a clear and 
scientific acquaintance with the subject which he handles. 
No English economist with whose works we are acquainted 
has at all equalled Colonel Torrens in the literary skilful- 
ness which results in the emphatic statement of abstract 
truths.* His well-known controversial ability has never 
been more strikingly displayed than in his present pro- 
duction. He has been thoroughly roused by the objec- 
tions to the principles of the Act of 1844, of which he is 
the greatest theoretical expounder ; and he has the advan- 
tage of contending against adversaries more eminent for 


* Mr. Loyd, the great practical expounder of the principles of Sir R. 
Peel, has explained the less theoretical parts of the subject with greater 
clearness than Colonel Torrens, and has dilated on some parts of the subject 
with an eloquence unexampled in currency pamphlets, and admirably adapted 
to the subject. 
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diligence, good sense, and acquaintance with the actual 
course of business, than for the faculty of scientific 
abstraction. Colonel Torrens is not however so great a 
worshipper of the Act of 1844 as to disapprove of the 
interposition of Ministers in October last. On the other 
hand he regards this Act of the government as a master- 
piece of political sagacity, conceived with great speculative 
ability, and executed with first-rate practical dexterity, 
neither begun too early nor deferred too late. 

Mr. Tooke’s book cannot be looked on as a masterpiece 
of literary skill. It is swollen with quotations which those 
who are interested in the subject will most probably have 
read in the works from which they are selected, and which 
will not always be intelligible to those who meet them here 
for the first time. The style is prolix and diffuse ; very 
different from what the author of the London petition of 
1820 and the previous volumes of the History of Prices has 
at times shown himself capable of. But Mr. Tooke claims 
respectful attention on grounds which allow him to sacri- 
fice the attractions of verbal elegance. He began his ca- 
reer as an economical author, many years ago, by writiig 
in defence of the currency doctrines maintained by Ricardo 
and the bullionists of 1810; but by a more detailed at- 
tention to the condition of England from 1793 to 1839, he 
was led first to modify, and afterwards to discard, this 
celebrated scheme of economical theory. At the present 
time this circumstance is particularly important, because 
the principles of the bill of 1844 are, accordimg both to 
friends and opponents, logically correct deductions from 
the tenets of Ricardo. Mr. Tooke’s own substitute for 
these views has been embodied for some years in the 
History of Prices, of which the work before us is the con- 
cluding volume. It will be more convenient to describe 
these new speculations in connection with those parts of 
the subject to which they particularly refer. We are not 
prepared, with Colonel Torrens, to designate the History 
of Prices as “ the most illogical work which has ever been 
contributed to the world on a scientific subject :” but we 
are still tess ready to hail Mr. Tooke as the discoverer of 
principles that will supersede everything yet advanced 
upon the subject of currency. He appears to us simply 
an able and industrious collector of facts, who has done a 
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great service to Political Economy by a narrative of the 
rise and fall of English prices during the present century. 
He does not appear to us to understand what are the ne- 
cessary supports of the theory on which the Act of 1844 is 
grounded. He continually alleges facts as “ obvious dis- 
proofs” of that theory which, in reality, are perfectly con- 
sistent with it, and seem to us sometimes confirmatory of 
it. Mr. Tooke is a much more violent opponent of the 
principles of Sir R. Peel’s bill than Mr. Wilson. It will 
go down to posterity in this volume of the History of 
Prices that the interference of ministers with the working 
of that Act in October last was a manifest indication of 
utter falsity of principle, and that the Act itself has been 
“a total, unmitigated, uncompensated, and, in its conse- 
quences, a damentable failure.” The greatest cause of the 
diversity of opinion prevailing on the subject of currency, 
and conspicuous even in the books which we have just de- 
scribed, is an indistinct conception of the circumstances 
affecting exchangeable value. Money is, for commercial 
purposes, the standard of value, and no one ought to won- 
der that mistakes as to value itself may cause that which 
measures it to be misapplied. A few words, therefore, on 
elementary principles will not be thrown away if they clear 
from the minds of any, misconceptions as to the funda- 
mental truths on which almost all political economy is 
grounded. In doing this, we shall follow the rule of 
science and common sense, by considering first the most 
simple cases, and then advancing to those more compli- 
cated ; first computing the effects due to the principal and 
constant causes, and then going on to the consideration of 
secondary and disturbing agencies. We may state that, 
in our judgment, there is a consensus of economists for 
what we shall advance: particular writers, as Mr. Tooke 
and Mr. Wilson, take exception to particular tenets ; but 
the prevailing course of teaching, as exhibited in the 
writings of the most accomplished economists, tends to a 
united belief in the propositions we are about to maintain. 
As the simplest possible mode of conducting mercantile 
business is by barter, we are met at the threshold of Po- 
htical Economy by the question much discussed some 
thirty years ago ;—viz. what, under this simple system, re- 
gulates exchangeable value. The doctrine generally re- 
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ceived at present, and, as we think, the true one, is as fol- 
lows: the price universally is regulated by the quantity 
brought to market, and the demand for it ; by the scarcity 
of the article, and its utility: that is, by its scarcity, and 
by that power of satisfying human wants of which the 
market-demand is the sole attainable evidence. Hence it 
is assumed as an axiomatic truth that articles equally in 
demand, exchange one against another inversely as their 
supply: and articles of which the supply is the same, ex- 
change one against another in direct proportion to the de- 
mand. But it is obvious that these causes, viz. demand 
and supply, cannot, in the case of articles capable of being 
produced in indefinite quantity by human labour, be an 
ultimate regulator of exchangeable value. The supply of 
such articles is not a simple casualty: men have some 
motive for producing when they do _ produce, and for 
ceasing when thev cease ; and this motive it is the busi- 
ness of Political Economists who have in view the disco- 
very of the mental laws affecting the Production as well 
as the Consumption of wealth, to exhibit with clearness 
and fullness. Nor in all ordinary cases is that motive 
hard to seek: since those articles exchange one against 
another which are equally in supply, and equally in de- 
mand, it is obviously the interest of every man to supply 
that one among equally desired articles which he can 
supply with the greatest ease Hence, cases of monopoly 
excepted, articles which it is easy to produce will be sup- 
pled in inverse proportion to their cost of production ; 
because producers will flock to those branches of trade 
which are attended by an extra facility of production: and 
will keep clear of those where there is an extra difficulty. 
And therefore it appears as a final result, that in all pur- 
suits open to unlimited competition, articles for which the 
demand is the same will have an exchangeable value 
directly proportioned to their cost of production : that is, to 
the labour and capital expended upon bringing them to 
market. It is important to call attention to the fact that 
this result is brought about by alterations in the quantity 
of articles offered for sale, so that a diminution of the 
cost of production would cause a fall im exchangeable 
value; until producers shall have suited themselves to 
the new state of circumstances, and until a general in- 
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crease in the quantity of the commodity throughout all its 
uses and all its products shall have so glutted the market 
as to render it tou abundant to bear its old value. 

A speculative thinker would expect to find that the main 
course of trade would not be much altered after the im- 
provement superinduced upon the system of barter, by the 
introduction of a general instrument of interchange under 
the name of money. When men find out an instrument 
to facilitate the performance of any work, they will gene- 
rally take care not to overlook the end in a superfluous 
anxiety about the means. Mankind are a race of beings 
wiser in action than in speech: the mass of energetic in- 
telligence which is concentrated on the industrious occu- 
pations of practical life, though unrepresented in books and 
often undervalued by literary men, will generally keep mere 
instruments in due subservience to their ultimate ends. 
So it is obviously with metallic money. Gold does not 
cease to have its value determined as before because every- 
thing is purchased with it, and all debts are paid in it. 
Though a convenient it isa misleading expression to speak 
of the state of barter as having ceased ; in point of fact, 
gold is bartered for everything, and everything is bartered 
for gold. Just as in the state of things before the intro- 
duction of money to expedite the transfer of commodities, 
a diminution in the cost of production of gold is followed 
by an increase in the quantity of it that is brought to 
market, and consequently by a reduction of value. Every- 
body, in plain English, could have it more easily: the 
supply of it would increase: the quantity of it made into 
plate would be greater, and the value of plate less: the 
quantity made into sovereigns would be increased, and the 
purchasing power of sovereigns would be diminished. 
And here it is important to remark that it is an increase 
in the amount of the circulating medium that raises the 
prices which are estimated in that medium: that the 
quantity of money in circulation is the cause of that rise, 
and not the consequence of it: that a facility in obtaining 
the medium of interchange raises the price when measured 
in that medium. Nor will the case be altered when bullion 
is imported from foreign countries: an influx of bullion 
will cause an additional quantity to be made both of plate 
and sovereigns: by causing that increase of quantity it 
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will also cause a diminution in their purchasing power. 
Nor is the case altered by the foundation of banks of 
deposit. The necessity of these arises thus: every man 
has to keep a certain amount of coin ready to meet de- 
mands upon him: “ money,” says Aristotle, “is barren :” 
no man gets a profit on what is in his till; and a natural 
desire arises in consequence to reduce its amount to the 
minimum consistent with safety and solvency. This desire 
is partially satisfied by an offer from a person whose 
respectable character and pecuniary means afford the 
public what they think an adequate guarantee for his not 
becoming insolvent, to receive the superfluous cash of in- 
dividuals, and to pay it back either upon demand or upon 
the receipt of a certain notice. A part of this money he 
lends out again, at a profit to himself; a part he holds as 
a reserve to meet demands upon him. Now under the in- 
fluence of a cheapening of bullion it appears that both the 
money in the hands of the public and in the bankers’ re- 
serve will increase. Sovereigns and plate, as we so often 
say, will be multiplied, and wherever either is used there 
will be an increased supply of them. It is a very secondary 
question whether, with Colonel Torrens, we shall say that 
money in bankers’ reserve is in circulation, or, with Mr. 
Wilson, confine that appellation to money in the hands of 
persons not bankers. Mr. Wilson’s distinction seems to 
us very arbitrary :* the reserve of money is an equivalent 
for a larger amount, which if there had been no banks of 
deposit, would have been in the hands of the public : if 
the keeping one-fifth of the currency of a country in a 
bankers’ reserve enables it to dispense with the employment 
of two-fifths, it seems confusing to apply the name circula- 
tion to the three-fifths in previous use, and not to apply it 
to the one-fifth which is substituted for them. What 
renders the difference of opinion important is the doctrine 
of the exchanges. When there is an influx of bullion, the 


* Mr. Wilson appears to have been misled by not observing the difference 


between reserves held against circulation, and reserves held to pay back de 
posits when called for. The former do not lessen the amount of circulation 
in the hands of the pul lic, which is the essential characteristic of the latter. 


To reckon the former as circulation is reckoning the same sum twice over, 
ind make out that the use of a representative medium increases permanently 
the amount of money in use throughout a country. 
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exchange is, in conformity with certain old mercantile 
superstitions, called favourable, aud also unfavourable when 
there is an export of bullion. Now the theory of Sir R. 
Peel’s bill assumes that with the influx of bullion there 
would be an increase in the quantity of a purely metallic 
circulation, because as a rule that influx would be attended 
with a cheapening of bullion, and mutatis mutandis a similar 
proposition is thought to hold if an efflux. Also it is 
stated as a fact of experience, that drains of bullion for the 
purpose of supplying an adverse exchange, act first on the 
reserves of bankers; and Mr. Wilson reasons that these 
reserves are not circulation, and that as the drain acts on 
them, the circulation is not reduced by it; and he believes 
himself to have thus overthrown a material support to the 
Act of 1844. Even, however, if it were admitted that the 
drain acted only on the reserves, we should answer that 
they were as much in circulation in the till of the banker 
as in the till of a merchant: but we altogether doubt if 
a drain could act on them only. <A reserve in general 
ought to bear a fixed proportion, say a third, to the de- 
posits which it is kept to meet: if a half of the reserve 
were drawn out, the deposits would evidently be reduced 
only a sixth, and the reserve would only be one-fifth of 
the deposits. A prudent banker would, in such a case, 
increase his money reserve by the sale of securities, and 
an abstraction of the proceeds from the money in the 
hands of the general public. On the whole we cannot 
but regret that Mr. Wilson should have suffered a_ point 
of detail like this to obscure his perception of the prin- 
ciple that an influx of bullion will be attended by a cheap- 
ening of bullion: and that the latter will, when the num- 
ber of monetary transactions has undergone no diminu- 
tion, be accompanied by an increase of circulation. We 
quite concede to Mr. Wilson that it may happen that the 
transactions of the country may be simultaneously dimi- 
nished with an import of bullion, and increased simul- 
taneously with an export. The amount of transactions 
depends of course on the amount of commodities in the 
country and on the wish to iuterchange them. Circum- 
stances could no doubt be imagined, which might, by 
affecting these, reduce the mercantile business of the 
country, just when bullion was fast flowing into the coun- 
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try ; but this admission obviously does not affect the prin- 
ciple which we have here advanced. It is also proper to 
remark, that we have been all along speaking of a purely 
metallic currency, where all barter was extinct, and all 
bargains were effected by the passage of so much coin 
from hand to hand. We are quite willing to concede to 
Mr. Wilson, that if any remains of a system of barter 
should have lingered long after the rest of it was aban- 
doned, and if this last remnant of the primitive state of 
things were swept away during an adverse exchange and 
an efflux of bullion, an increase in the circulation of a 
purely metallic currency will be coincident with a foreign 
drain of bullion. As Mr. Wilson himself remarks, in a 
recent number of the “ Economist,” the downfall of the 
con-acre system, and the introduction of money wages 
into many parts of Ireland, may have last vear rendered 
necessary an increase of Irish silver currency, although 
there was simultaneously a drain of bullion from the whole 
United Kingdom to pay for foreign corn. 

It is obvious that the introduction of a metallic cur- 
rency induces the practices of estimating the prices of 
articles in money, or, as it is phrased, makes money the 
standard of value. 

On this account it very early became necessary to know 
what amount of gold is being paid and received at any 
given time : so that when the price purports to be a certain 
quantity of gold, no more and no less should be paid and 
received. For this purpose, either governments or indi- 
viduals of sufficiently respectable character, must place a 
stamp or other mark on the bullion, to intimate what it 
consists of: and this is the prerogative or privilege of 
coining. It has been extensively believed that govern- 
ments were the only persons who were competent to give 
a credible assurance that metallic money contained a cer- 
tain amount of bullion. Nevertheless, at Rome, the 
patricians had, for a long period, the right of coining 
money, and it is evidently an infraction of the principles 
of Free Trade and unlimited competition to vest in go- 
vernments the monopoly of stamping metallic money. 
It is evident that trade would go on if Baron Rothschild’s 
head were on our coins instead of Queen Victoria’s; and 
Mr.S. J. Lovd’s assurance that £3. 17s. 104d. of his 
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currency contained an ounce of gold and no more, would 
be as good as a similar assurance from the Master of the 
Mint. Such a system might be worked under a severe 
law against instances of fraud, and under legislative pro- 
visions, enumerating what coins should be allowed by 
law to be a legal tender, and what amount of gold and 
silver they should respectively contain. These provisions 
would be necessary in order to free us from the confu- 
sion of different systems of coinage, with different names, 
and with the same names and different weights, whose 
complexities would rival those of the Swiss datzen. So 
long as the pieces of coin really contained that amount 
of bullion which they were certified to contain, no effect 
would be produced except that the expense of coining 
now defrayed by the State, would be borne by the public 
in the shape of a permanent difference of value between 
the manufactured article—sovereign, and the raw material 
—bullion, and that the coiners would get the ordinary 
rate of profit on the capital employed in their business. 
But if debasement were once introduced, if sovereigns 
did not contain that amount of bullion which they were 
certified to contain, but only a less amount, sovereigns 
would be supplied, by the fraudulent producer, with less 
cost and in greater quantity than by others, would be 
issued by him upon loan, and in purchase, resale, or con- 
sumption, to an undue extent. New purchasers would be 
brought into the market, who would not have come there 
if the currency were undebased. ‘The price of goods 
would rise; the rise in the price of goods would act 
as a stimulus to production ; the stocks of goods for sale 
would be largely increased ; at last the debasement would 
be discovered ; the debased coin would be at a discount; 
prices would return to their original metallic standard, 
and would, in consequence, undergo a considerable nominal 
fall; and that fall would probably go beyond its true 
limits, because few like to make purchases in a falling 
market, and most hang back in expectation of an impend- 
ing additional fall of prices. 

Here there is obviously considerable derangement of 
industry, and considerable evil arising out of the custom 
of coinage by individuals. Besides this it must be re- 
marked that the chief utility of unlimited competition is its 
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quality of reducing the cost of production to the minimum 
which Nature admits of. In all mechanical processes, for 
example, unlimited competition produces continually new 
inventions and additional economy in the working of old 
ones ; and in general, this has the advantage of supplying 
human wants at the least possible sacrifice of labour and 
capital. But improvements in the process of coining 
brought about by the competition of individual coiners 
would have a different and less beneficial effect. What is 
wanted in money is fixity * of value. The discovery of a 
new mine is a very questionable advantage, if it should 
throw others out of employment, and reduce the cost of 
production of bullion, and thereby diminish its exchange- 
able value. All money prices would rise ten per cent. in 
consequence of such an alteration in the cost of money to 
the extent of ten per cent. ; the cause would not at first be 
recognised, as prices rise: the rate of production will be ac- 
celerated and the stock of goods on hand augmented: the 
course of events in fact would exactly resemble that rise of 
price and extension of supply which we have shown to be 
a consequence of adebasement of the coinage by individual 
competing coiners. It has been contended that this is no 
evil: that the quantities of ail goods m the market are 
equally augmented: and that therefore, as in a state of 


* The phrase * fixity of value’ has been objected to by some on the ground 
that when the value of one thing alters, the value of all others is consequently 
changed: thus it is said, if cotton goods fall in price, the value of gold is af 
fected, because it will exchange for less cotton than before. Mr. Senior has 
perspicuously expressed what appears to us to be the best definition of the 
words ‘ fixed’ and ‘ ste dy,’ in the following extract from the En ‘lyele pwedia 
Metropolitana: ‘The fluctuations in value to which a commodity is subject 
by alterations in what we have called the extrinsic causes of its value, or, 
in other words, by alterations in the demand or supply of other commodi 
ties, have a tendency, like all other extensive combinations of chances, to 
neutralize one another. While it retains the same utility, and is limited in 
supply by the same causes, a given quantity of it, though it may exchange for 
a greater or less quantity of different specific commodities, will in general com- 
mand the same average quant as before, of the general mass of commodi 
ties; what it gains or loses in one direction being made up in another. It 
may be said, without impropriety therefore, to remain steady in value. But 
the rise and fall which a commodity experiences in consequence of an altera 
tion in its utility, or in the obstacles to its supply, is, in fact, entirely uncom- 
pensated. \ commodity therefore which is st kingly subje ct to such varia- 


tions is properly said to be unsteady in value.’’ When then the intrinsic causes 
of the value of a commodity have undergone no alteration, we shall hereafter 


say that its value is ‘ fixed’ or steady. 
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barter each would soon find out what he wanted to en- 
change his own commodities for, so, in the present more 
artificial state of things, every one would sell at the reduced 
rate, and would buy what he wanted, and no more. ‘The 
value of commodities in relation to one another, it is con- 
tended, have not been affected, and the rise in their money 
prices, it is therefore legitimately deduced, would only be 
nominal and immaterial. ‘This argument is so far correct, 
that the rise of the prices of all commodities to the extent 
of ten per cent. in consequence of a corresponding fall in 
the value of money, being common to all articles, does not 
affect their relative value. But the increased rate of pro- 
duction which we have shown to be consequent on that 
rise has avery different effect : an addition of ten per cent. 
to all the commodities in a market very materially alters 
their relative exchangibility. ‘The effect of a very small 
supply of some articles is enormously to lower their value, 
while a much larger supply of others hardly diminishes the 
value at all. For instance, of those articles of which only 
a limited amount is wanted, a small increase above that 
amount will cause a great reduction of price. There is a 
certain amount of plain food for example which will 
thoroughly feed a population : the demand for it, as Adam 
Smith long ago observed, is limited by the narrow capacity 
of the human stomach. A series of very plentiful harvests 
which should produce a quantity of corn exceeding, in how- 
ever small an amount, this fixed maximum of demand, 
would bring down the price of corn enormously. On the 
other hand, articles of mere luxury are often indefinitely 
desired. <A fall in the price of jewellery of one quarter 
per cent. might bring it within the reach of a new class, 
and might be a consequence of an increase of one per cent. 
or more in quantity. Therefore it is plain that an increase 
in the quantity of all commodities would not equally affect 
the value of them all; but would change their relations to 
each other very considerably. We must also bear in mind 
that all articles are not produced in the same time. A rise 
in the price of one will ensure an immediate change in the 
quantity of it which is produced, and brought to market : 
but it takes years to affect the quantity of an article which 
it takes years to manufacture. So that not only would an 
equal increase in the quantity of produce cause a difference 
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of value, but also an equal increase in the rate of increase 
of all commodities does not immediately ensure an equal 
augmentation in their supply : and both these it appears are 
the consequence of a diminution in the value of the cur- 
rency. Hence it appears that fixity of value is the only 
essential in the standard of value: that the improvements 
which competition would introduce into its manufacture 
would not compensate for the derangement of industry with 
which they would be inevitably accompanied : that what is 
wanted is not the cheapest money, but the money whose 
value is most stable: that what we wish is not to diminish 
the cost of production of coin, but to render it a constant 
quantity. Moreover by giving government the monopoly 
of coining we can not only give coin a fixity of value by the 
difference between the progressive improvements of indivi- 
dual competitors and the conservative habits of an unin- 
ventive monopolist ; but we can do away altogether with 
the whole source of alteration in the value of money arising 
from its having to go through the mechanical process of 
being coined. Government coins gratis. The nation defrays 
the expense out of the taxation. Coin is the only manu- 
factured article of no greater value than the raw material 
out of which it is made.* 

Hence beside debasement by individual coiners we 
find another great source of destruction—derangement 
in the machinery of industry, which is entirely closed up 
by giving to government the monopoly of coining metallic 
money. On these grounds, governments have deemed it 
necessary to keep the issue of metallic money in their own 
hands. ‘To us they appear amply sufficient: but we re- 
gard with wonder that no thorough-going disciple of the 
anti-corn-law league has yet advanced the proposition that 
there ought to be Free Trade in sovereigns. The derange- 
ment which debasement introduces into the pursuits of 
industry is in our view a sufficient reason for keeping it 


* Out of this arises the incidental advantage that circulation in England 
passes here at its value in other countries also. Queen Victoria’s stamp is 
worth nothing in France; and by charging nothing for it here we do away 
with a permanent difference of value between the value of a sovereign in 
France and a sovereign in England. It should be remarked however that no 
interest is paid by the Government to those who have deposited bullion at the 
Mint, and this loss of interest during the time occupied by the process of coin- 
ing amounts to a very small scignorage. 
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out of hands in which there is a risk of possible fraud. 
But there is such capital ad captandum case by appealing 
to what our pound was originally, by pointing out how 
much our government has in past times debased it, by 
insisting on the expense and mismanagement of the na- 
tional Mint, and the want of new openings for national 
capital, that we really wonder exceedingly at not hearing 
any one claim for individual industry the lucrative em- 
ployment of coining the precious metals. We especially 
wonder that those who with Mr. Hume are so strenuous 
for unlimited free trade in paper money, should not take 
bolder ground, and assert that government is overstepping 
its proper limits in meddling with money at all. We shall 
proceed now to give reasons for believing that all the 
grounds for entrusting the government with a monopoly 
of coming money, hold with imereased force for giving 
them a monopoly of the issue of paper money. 

We have seen that the introduction of banks of deposit 
enables a smaller amount of coin to do the work of a 
larger. The first effect of this, if the introduction were 
sudden, would undeniably be to throw coin on the market 
in increased quantity as compared with the transactions of 
the country; and therefore to depreciate it. Whatever 
economises the amount of coin im use must inevitably 
vause a temporary superabundance of it: on this will come 
a reduction of value, and on this again, if it goes far enough, 
a melting of coin: the depreciation of bullion itself, in con- 
sequence of the additional supply, and conscquently an 
exportation to foreign countries not affected by this local 
diminution of exchangeable value. Now exactly this very 
same course of events appears to take place in consequence 
of the introduction of paper money, which has also the 
effect of economising the use of coin. In its origin, paper 
money is a promise to pay specie. It is used bya banker, 
in purchases for consumption, in loans and in discounts. 
Of course it is his interest to pay in promises when he 
would otherwise have paid in coin, because he thus obtains 
the use of the coim where his promises would have been 
useless. Also there is a likelihood that he will lend it 
when he would not have lent coin, because he will get in- 
terest on a loan without having to find intrinsic value to 
the amount lent. Now the effect of both these courses of 
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action is to bring new purchasers into the market; and 
thereby to raise prices. We before explained that a facility 
of obtaining bullion as the medium of interchange had a 
tendency to raise the price when measured in that medium. 
The case is not altered when media is written for medium.* 
The increased facility of obtaining bargain-making instru- 
meuts would cause more persons to attempt to make bar- 
gains ; new buyers would come into the market when they 
could obtain more easily the means of buying. The com- 
ing of new buyers into the market while the quantity of 
commodities remains the same will raise the price of those 
commodities. The ensuing effects are exactly those which 
we have shown to arise from a debasement of specie by 
fraudulent competing coiners: viz. a great derangement of 
industry, an increased rate of production, a rise in the value 
of articles not quickly supplied in additional quantities as 
compared with those which are of speedy growth and 
quickly made: a fall in the value of articles much affected 
by small increase of supply, as compared with others com- 
paratively insensible to this source of fluctuation. These 
effects are we admit only temporary. ‘The debasement of 
the coin is found out: and sois the depreciation by means 
of the issue of paper. The rise in the price ot commodi- 
ties affects the price of bullion, as a commodity : the good 
coin is melted down: bullion itself is depreciated: and if 
the extent of the depreciation be sufficient to cover the 
cost of carriage, becomes an article of export to other 
countries. One way of obtaining coin for export or melting 
is by returning notes on the issuers for coin: and it is 
evident that the return of one half the notes issued, and 
the withdrawal of the coin thus obtained from circulation, 
would bring the currency back to its former quantity, and 
pric s to their former level. ‘The imjurious effects of de- 
preciation by convertible paper and of debasemevt by 
individual coiners are exactly the same: both temporary 

both acting for uncertaim lengths of time: both produc- 
tive of extensive mischief while they last. One great 
difference is, that debasement is a matter that can be 
tested by the senses: whereas depreciation by paper may 
continue for a long period of time, without any sign that 
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will certainly convince all inquirers, and controversies con- 
cerning it may be multiplied indefinitely by the confusion 
of philosophers and the mistakes of self-interested traders. 
Another great difference however is, that when the final 
result has been the substitution of paper for coin, a good 
effect is produced, which is not produced by the discovery 
of a debasement: a machine produced with very little 
labour has been made to do work before only to be accom- 
plished by one of very considerable cost: human exertion 
is economised, and the empire of man over the powers of 
external nature is extended and confirmed by an increase 
in the efficacy of his industry. 

The debasement of the coin by a monopolist like govern- 
ment has asomewhat different effect. It isin general known 
from the first, though its effects in detail have rarely been 
correctly interpreted: there is seldom any law compelling 
a return to the original standard, as we have supposed to 
be the case with competing coiners: and in the great ma- 
jority of cases there is no return to the state of things in 
existence previous to the depreciation. If issued, as it always 
is, where good coin was not obtainable by the government, it 
gives an extra facility of obtaining the media of interchange 
to the extent of the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion of the debased and the undebased coin. Its etfect on 
industry is therefore similar to that before explained: 
prices rise and money is depreciated. There is an exactly 
similar case with a particular kind of paper-money issued 
by the government, or a monopolist bank, or set of banks. 
This kind is gene rally in form a promissory note, but it is 
not so in reality : : it is not payable in anything : it is in 
intentional language inconve rtible. Of this kind were the 


French assignats, and such are the notes of the Bank of 


France at the present moment. As its cost of production 
is nothing compared with the cost of producing gold, an 
issue of inconvertible paper may be considered as a de- 
basement without limit. Obviously, therefore, the mo- 
nopolist can issue as much as he pleases: he will find 
people always to take the money: the only limiting causes 
to depreciation are the habits of issue to which he conforms 
voluntarily. If by an infallible instinct, he found out 
what quantity of purely metallic money would have sufficed 
for the wants of the community, and used only that amount, 
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there would be no depreciation. We know that there is 
no such instinct, and we do not believe that there is any 
means of calculating the demand for a purely metallic cur- 
rency, except by the use of it, or of something not more easily 
attainable than it. Again, if this inconvertible currency 
were issued by persons who used to issue a convertible 
currency, and if, trade happening to be pretty steady, they 
issued only that amount of currency which they had been 
accustomed to issue when obliged to give gold in ex- 
change for their notes, no effect would be produced by the 
law empowering them to issue inconvertible paper. But 
this state is clearly one of unstable equilibrium: if trade 
altered, this fixed amount of currency would become re- 
dundant or insufficient: in no way has it any tendency 
to right itself after receiving the slightest derangement. 
There is indeed a certain theory known by the name of 
the “ Law of reflux,” by which Mr. Wilson contends that 
the quantity of an inconvertible currency suits itself im- 
mediately to that of a convertible currency to the quantity 
of a purely metallic circulation. In substance it is this: 
that when issued upon loans, they are returned to the 
issuer if not wanted for the general transactions of the 
country: thus Mr. Fullarton says very perspicuously, 
“ Bank notes are never issued but on loans, and an equal 
amount of notes must be returned to the Bank whenever 
the loan becomes due. Bank notes, therefore, can never 
clog the market by their redundance. ‘The Bank has only 
to take care that they are lent on sufficient security, and 
the reflux and the issue will in the long run balance each 
other. Perfect convertibility is no doubt one essential 
condition of every sound and perfect system of currency. 
It is the only effec tual protection ag ainst internal discre dit, 
and the best preventive against any violent aberrations of 
the exchange with other countries. But it is not so much 
by convertibility into gold, as by the regularity of the re- 
flux, that in the ordin: ry course of things any redundancy 
in the bank-note issuer is rendered impossible.’ ”?— And both 
Mr. Tooke and Mr. Fullarton have elsewhere written co- 
piously to the same effect. But it is hardly true as a fact that 
all bank notes are issued as loans. They are, we believe, 
not unfrequently issued by country bankers in purchases 
for consumption. Also on the general question Colonel 
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Torrens well writes—“ Mr. Fullarton reiterates this argu- 
ment through several pages, innocently unconscious of the 
fact that, in order to give it any weight and validity, it is 
necessary that the loans should be repaid on the instant 
they are granted. Allow any interval to elapse between 4 
the loan and the repayment, and no regularity of reflux ‘ 
can prevent redundancy from being increased to any con- 
ceivable extent.” It is certainly very strange to find a dis- 
tinguished practical man of business like Mr. Wilson, laying 
down the old doctrine of the Bank directors that incon- 
vertible bank notes could not be depreciated, no matter 
at how low a rate of interest they are issued. Why those 
who hold this doctrine do not go further, and maintain 
that every body should be allowed to issue debased coin ad 
libitum, is more than we can understand. Every argument 
here alleged is at least equally valid for coin of less in- 
trinsic value than it purports to be, as it is for paper which 
is almost destitute of intrinsic value: and Mr. Hume is 
ever ready to give ample evidence of the management of 
the national Mint. Mr. Tooke, who is more moderate 
though perhaps less strictly logical, contends for the law 
of Reflux only when the notes are lent at the existing rate 
of interest. But to select one objection out of many, is it 
to be supposed that the competition of issuers, or the self- 
interest of the monopolist Bank, will not delay the rise of 
the rate of interest by continuing to offer loans and dis- 
counts at the market rate, and then at least quantities of 
money, which Mr. Tooke admits to be excessive, will be 
issued upon the market, and will have the effect so often 
insisted on in raising prices and depreciating money ? 
Moreover it is quite unproved that the facility for lending 
afforded by the privilege of issuing money destitute of in- 


be issued, 


trinsic value will not cause quantities of it to 

which would not have been issued under less favourable 
circumstances: the obvious presumption is, that they will 
be issued. The market rate of interest is affected by very 
many different circumstances, many of them quite uncon- 
nected with money, and is therefore an unsatisfactory 
guide for regulating issue of it,—especially since the quan- 
tity issued has a reflux effect on the rate of interest. Mr. 
Wilson, we doubt not, would reply that more money would 
not be kept out, than the transactions of the country require: 
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we venture to oppose to his great authority the still 
greater authority of Mr. Ricardo. ‘ The plea that no more is 
issued than the wants of commerce require is of no weight ; 
because the sum required for such a purpose cannot be 
a defined. Commerce is insatiable in its demands, and the 
' same portion of it may employ ten millions or one hundred 
millions of circulating medium; the quantity wholly de- 
pends on its value. If the mines had been ten times 
more productive, ten times more money would the same 
commerce employ.” ‘ Money,” says Mr. Senior, “is ab- 
stract wealth :” any one who wants anything, wants that 
which will buy everything. Once lessen the difficulty of 
obtaining money, and there will be no want of claimants 
for the use of it. 

Mr. Tooke has another theory which is we believe pecu- 
liarly his own, so far as writers of any name and authority 
are concerned. It is sometimes stated in the form that 
“changes in the amount of circulation do not affect prices 
at all.” Upon this point we can only refer our readers to 
what we have said before: we have nothing new to say, 
and we must not repeat arguments already wearisomely 
insisted on. Circulation is bartered for commodities, and 
commodities are bartered for circulation. Mr. Tooke 
strenuously maintaims every where in his History of Prices, 
that the quantity of commodities brought to market affects 
their price as measured in circulation; and why the com- 
modity circulation should not be depreciated by super- 
abundance and appreciated by scarcity, is to us inscrutable. 
Another of Mr. Tooke’s dicta is, that an increase of circu- 
lation is a consequence, not a cause, of arise of prices. We 
believe that sometimes it is a cause and sometimes an 
effect. We have pointed out various instances, as the de- 
basement of the coin, in which an increase of circulation 
is a cause and not a consequence of a rise of prices. But 
we fully concede to Mr. Tooke, that if money circulates at 


an unaltered rate,* the same amount of commodities might 
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require a greater amount of money to circulate them at 
some times than at other, because there would be periods 
of speculation, in which there was a great wish to inter- 
change commodities, and times of depression in which the 
desire to interchange is comparatively weak. There are 
also, no doubt, cases in which a slight diminution in the 
supply of articles of primary necessity causes a great in- 
crease in their price, not immediately counterbalanced by 
a corresponding fall in other articles: and this might cause 
a general rise of prices, and require more money to circu- 
late them. All this, and several other cases of a similar 
character, may be admitted by the staunchest advocate for 
the Bill of 1844; although Mr. Tooke not unfrequently 
argues that any increase of prices not caused by an increase 
of circulation is fatal to it. No one denies that if a case 
can be found of a general rise of prices not originating in 
such a scarcity as would counterbalance the rise of price 
by the diminution of quantity, either an increase in the 
quantity of circulation or an enhancement of its value will 
necessarily take place. But it is proposed, also, to lay 
down that a general fall of prices will ensue on an increased 
difficulty of obtaining money. Few will allege that altera- 
tions in the value of money are more than disturbing 
causes; few will deny that the alterations in the supply 
and demand of commodities are the main constant causes 
of their exchangeable values. 

Nevertheless, though we cannot concur in the extravagant 
eulogiums which some writers have recently lavished upon 
the opinion of Mr. Tooke, we are not disposed with Colonel 
Torrens to put them aside as worthless, or treat them as 
a “psychological study.” The evidence of a distinguished 
practical man of business against any law, the working of 
which he has minutely studied, will rarely be found en- 
tirely destitute of instruction. On one point we think he 
is decidedly victorious over Colonel Torrens. Mr. Tooke 
contends that though no new purchasers can, under the 
present law, be brought into the market by an undue 
issue of bank notes, nevertheless other media of inter- 
change can be found, such as bills of exchange and book 
credits, that will do the work, if not so conveniently, yet 
not with intolerable inconvenience. Mr. John Mill has 


well said that “ Bank notes are to credit what coin is to 
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bullion :” they are, that is, the most convenient and 
efficacious mode of employing it. But Mr. Mill urges 
that a banker can find other means of giving his customers 
credit when he pleases: there are other ways of bringing 
new purchasers into the market who would not have come 
there if the banker had been obliged to procure coin to 
make the necessary advances. On this point Mr. Tooke 
writes,— 


“When the Bank of England or a country banker makes an ad- 
vance, or discounts a bill, the borrower or discounter is asked how 
he wishes to have the amount. Inthe ease of the Bank of England, 
the borrower, when the discount or loan is agreed on, has the option 
of receiving gold or notes or a book credit. In by far the larger 
proportion of instances I believe the book credit is preferred; a 
cheque on the Bank is passed, and placed by the borrower to his 
account with his banker, who as between himself and the Bank of 
England sets off the amount against acceptances to bills or cheques 
upon him, held by the Bank, or simply places it to the credit of his 
deposit account with the Bank. In this case not a single note is 
created or issued, against several millions of securities upon which 
advances are made either to individuals or to Government.” 


Evidently so long as transactions take place between 
customers of the Bank of England the transfer of certain 
figures from one man’s account to another is enough to 
transfer a very large amount of wealth through any 
number of consecutive hands. Again, it is a well-known 
fact that bills of exchange were media of interchange com- 
peting against bank notes in Lancashire, and were for a 
time in great measure successful. Now these substitutes, 
we admit, take away considerably from the advantage of 
giving to the Government a monopoly of the issue of bank 
notes and coin: their existence is a very serious set off 
against the utility of Sir R. Peel’s measure. But we can- 
not make, with Mr. Tooke and Mr. Mill, the next step, and 
deduce that they entirely destroy that utility. Bank notes 
are by very much the most efficacious and customary sub- 
stitute for coin: for one transaction performed by means 
of bills of exchange or book credit, perhaps a large number 
are performed by means of notes payable on demand.* 

* Mr. Fullarton appears to think Bank Notes ‘ insignificant’? as com- 


pared with bills. We are glad to be able to oppose to him the authority of 


Mr. J. S. Mill, who states that as bills are more powerful forms of credit than 
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Few facts can show this more clearly than the fact that 
able men very familiar with the course of events have been 
accustomed to ignore these substitutes altogether, to treat 
notes and specie as the only media of interchange requir- 
ing the attention of speculators and legislators. Bank 
notes and coin circulate from hand to hand without en- 
dorsement, and therefore finally close transactions at once, 
while bills of exchange do not close them until finally paid. 
Coin and notes are capable of being used by those who 
do not keep their accounts with the same bankers, and in 
this are far more efficient than book credits. Although 
therefore we admit that these substitutes for the use of 
coin and notes exist, and that they must of necessity be 
left in the hands of individuals ; although we also concede 
that a habit of giving excessive credits of long duration, will 
derange industry in the same manner as a depreciation of 
paper or a debasement of the coin, we still feel disinclined 
to give the issue of either coin or bank notes (for the argu- 
ment tells, it will be observed, equally against both) to the 
haphazard of unrestricted competition ; we must not allow 
more potent instruments of derangement to work unim- 
peded, because less potent ones are working side by side 
with them; it is the duty of a wise state to secure the 
mass of the nation against evils produced by the selfishness 
of individuals so far as it is possible: to bring within go- 
vernment control even the most limited causes of com- 
mercial convulsion. 

A verbal puzzle also is raised and prolixly argued by 
Mr. Tooke as to what constitutes money: he confines the 
word to coin and inconvertible paper, and maintains that 
convertible paper and bills are only forms of circulating 
credit. The terminology is not, in our view, very inter- 
esting; yet we may observe, that in our eyes it is a 
superfluous subtlety to say that metallic money does not 
circulate on the credit of the coiners: the Government 
stamp is an assertion concerning the amount of bullion 


] 


book credit, so bank notes are more powerful than bills. This statement is 


given in his recently published principles of Political Economy, after an 
elaborate examination of the subject, and is of the greater authority from the 
resemblance between the views of Mr. Mill and Mr. Fullarton on many parts 


of the subject. We regret that Mr. Mill’s book did not reach us before this 
article was written. 
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contained in the coin, and the user of it uses it on the 
faith that this assertion is true, and it is hard to draw the 
line between this and credit. Again, inconvertible paper 
for the most part circulates, because it is believed that no 
issue of it in quantities sufficient to cause depreciation 
will immediately take place: no trader who could help 
selling, would take assignats in exchange for his goods, if 
he knew that the Government were going to issue imme- 
diately an enormous amount of them. We think it inex- 
pedient to draw this fine distinction between trust and 
credit in the definition of a word so often to be used. 
Colonel Torrens, as we think, says truly, that in ordinary 
speech a payment in bank notes is a ready money pay- 
ment: and that 


‘The terms money and currency have hitherto been employed 
to denote those instruments of exchange which possess intrinsic 
or derivative value, and by which, from law or custom, debts are 


dischareed and transactions finally closed.” 


We should somewhat differ from Colonel Torrens as to 
what this definition would include; but as we would not 
weary our readers with mere questions of nomenclature, 
we shall only add, that, even if Colonel Torrens could 
make out that bills of exchange and book credits are not 
currency in the technical sense of the word, this would 
not justify his inference that their operation upon the 
transfer of commodities is so different from that of 
bank notes as not to interfere with the consequences of 
leaving the issue of the latter in the hands of govern- 
ment alone. 

In answer to Mr. Tooke and Mr. Wilson’s objections 
to Sir R. Peel’s measure, we may use an argumentum ad 
hominem of some plausibility. Both these writers admit 
that the “convertibility” of bank notes into coin is an 
essential condition of their safest and most beneficial em- 
ployment. It is also clear that the failure of individual 
issuing bankers reduces to a nullity the legal obligation 
to give coin in exchange for notes. While the issue of 
notes is a matter left to unrestricted competition, and 
when, as Mr. Wilson’s principles of Free Trade in Bank- 
ing and Currency imperatively demands, no more care is 
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taken to secure the convertibility of notes, than to secure 
the payment of deposits, a very serious fraction of the 
“ circulation credit” of the realm is mischievous credit, 
founded on no real basis, but resting on a belief in the 
riches of insolvent bankers. Even with the restricted 
number of individual issuers, admitted by the present 
law, there have been four failures of issuing banks, in 
the counties west of London, and some of these appear 
in the papers, as having “almost no assets.” If new 
banks of issue had been allowed to spring up during the 
railway mania, who can doubt that a large number of 
insolvent concerns would have come into existence, and 
have gone down at the first appearance of depression, 
leaving the holders of their notes with papers not only 
inconvertible, but valueless? Even were it admitted that 
issues of convertible paper can never depreciate coin, we 
should still contend that there would be a case for the 
interference of Government to secure the convertibility of 
the coin ; and as an argumentum ad hominem against Mr. 
Wilson, we hold it to be perfect. ; 

These reasons appear to us to answer the objections 
of Mr. Tooke and Mr. Wilson, to the Bill of 1844, which 
relate to the internal transactions of the country. With 
respect to our foreign relations we shall speak presently, 
and also with respect to the interference of Government 
in October last. But first we shall sum up what we have 
already advanced in the assertion, that the issue of money 
is a fit case for a Government monopoly, because the 
object aimed at, is not to reduce the cost price, but to 
render it fixed: because fluctuations in value are attended 
with a great derangement of internal commerce; because 
the interests of individual coiners and issuers is at va- 
riance with the interest of the community, and because 
as a result of the whole, the principle of individual self- 
interest cannot here be trusted to as a security for the 
welfare of the community. 

We hope we have made good our assertion, that the 
arguments which are held to be sufficient in relation to a 
Government monopoly of coining are equally good for a 
Government monopoly of paper money. And this is the 
more worthy of remark, because we have not as yet 
availed ourselves of one of the most powerful arguments 
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against those who purpose to superadd to our present 
system of metallic money a “free trade” in paper cur- 
rency. At present the whole expense of procuring money 
from the mine is borne by the community at large, and 
the expense of coining is defrayed by the State. Surely 
it appears but fair that those who bear the expense of 
providing this costly instrument should derive the advan- 
tage accruing from the use of an equally efficient but 
more economical substitute. Nevertheless under the 
system of “ Free Trade in Banking” the profit derived 
from the substitution of paper for gold goes to the banker 
and not to the community: it resembles the profit of 
debasement by individual coiners of which we have spoken 
so often: it is as if one partner were to derive the whole 
advantage from an economy of the paid-up capital be- 
longing to the whole mercantile concern. 

The arguments which we have here used are based 
entirely on the internal circumstances of the country, 
and we think they afford ground for saying that unless 
serious dangers arise out of its external relations, the prin- 
ciples we recommend are worthy of adoption. That no 
such dangers exist is presumable from the fact, that the 
advocates of the measures of 1844 are prone to select 
these external relations as the stronghold of their argu- 
ment. The object of our propositions, our readers will 
remember, has been to preserve fixity of value in the cur- 
rency, and it remains to be seen whether the effects upon 
foreign trade of those depreciations and appreciations 
which we have been speaking are injurious or beneficial : 
if they are injurious, they will be confirmatory of our 
case; if beneficial, a set- off against it. The state of this 
part of the case we believe to be as follows: If all the 
world used the same coins, and regarded the same precious 
metal as the standard of value, “the trade between two 
nations would not, so far as currency is concerned, differ 
from that of the same nation: the trade between London 
and Paris would be like that between London and Glas- 
gow; except that, as in the territories of the German 
Zollverein, the same coin would in every different place 
bear the stamp of its own special government. Nor is 
the case materially altered when the currencies of two 
countries are not the same but different, but when the 
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same metal is the standard of both: an equation is then 
settled by estimating the amount of the standard metal 
(the government stamp counting of course for nothing 
beyond its own territories), and this equation is called in 
mercantile languaze the par of exchange. When two 
different metals are used as the standard, the par consists 
of the quantities of the two which exchange one for 
another in the market: and here the par is not as in the 
first case an invariable physical fact ascertainable by the 
senses, but something which depends on the fluctuations 
of the market, and can only be known by noting down 
the results of each day’s bargaining. Now it is plain that 
in either of these cases the depreciation of what in one 
country is the standard of value will tend to cause its 
exportation : and similarly its appreciation will act as a 
premium on its importation. If English bullion goes 
abroad to a country having no previous debt due from 
England, something must return, in order to pay for it: 
and in this case depreciation of the currency, by pro- 
viding a profitable article of export, will act as a premium 
upon import. If bullion is exported to a country having 
a credit on England, there is no occasion why any com- 
modity should return in order to pay for the bullion, 
because the latter is really transmitted to pay off a debt. 
There is no especial inconvenience in these events in 
themselves ; but one particular case exists in which they 
certainly aggravate very serious evils. If from any cause, 
as a deficient harvest, bullion and coin are being drained 
out of this country, there is a certain point at which they 
would be so elevated in value as to render it no longer 
profitable to export them. But if by an issue of paper 
simultaneously with the continuance of the drain, we pro- 
vide an efficient substitute, the supply will seem not to be 
diminished, the value will not rise, coin will be exported 
instead of commodities; the drain of bullion will not 
cease where it would have ceased under a purely metallic 
circulation ; it will be for a longer period the most pro- 
fitable article of export. Such a management of the 
paper circulation is at variance with the first principle of 
a metallic currency, which we have shown to be that, 
ceteris paribus, the circulation should increase with the 
cheapening and diminish with the appreciation of bullion 
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Also, if the paper circulation were augmented by the 
increase of the notes of issuing bankers competing with 
one another, another serious imconvenience will of neces- 
sity arise. It appears to be an attested fact of experience, 
that the deposit reserve of Banks is the first place from 
which bullion is obtained for exportation : a continuance 
of a foreign drain is therefore accompanied with a steady 
drain on the deposits, and this we are now to suppose 
accompanied by a steady increase of the note circulation. 
We believe that no one will deny the great danger of 
such a course to the solvency of the Bank. If the circu- 
lation were to vet out of credit, the danger would be most 
serious : all the most available resources are expended in 
meeting the _— on the we all that can be most 
advantageously, or least disadvantageously, sold has been 
sold to meet this drain: and if a new drain were added 
in the shape of a run caused by the discredit of the cir- 
culation, the solvency of the banks, and the convertibility 
of the notes in the hands of the public would be instantly 
threatened by a danger from which it would be difficult to 
escape. These two serious difficulties arising out of the 
foreign relations of the country appear to us to strengthen 
the argument against the system of competing issuers 
which was derived from those internal circumstances which 
are affected by the depreciation of the currency. But be- 
cause we are prepared to defend the measure of Sir R. Peel 
on this ground, it is the more incumbent on us to state 
that we are quite at issue with certain persons who as Mr. 
Wilson has concisely stated, loudly proclaim to the world 
“that the great and le ading prince iple of the Ac of 1844 is 
that, in the event of adverse exchange against their coun- 
try, our system has a self-acting principle of contraction 
by which the prices of commodities shall be reduced so 
that they may be exported in preference to gold.” We be- 
lieve it to be a demonstrated truth of science, that rises and 
falls of price caused simply by a contraction and enlarge- 
ment of the circulation do not of themselves affect foreign 
trade at all. The depreciation of bullion provides a more 
profitable article of export; but if it were profitable to export 
commodities before, we believe it will be profitable still: 
the appreciation of bullion provides a more profitable 
article of comfort, but if before, it were profitable to import 
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commodities, no diminution of profit will ensue on the 
change of price due to a contraction of the currency. A 
mode of conducting business important to be noticed in 
this connection is thus described by Mr. Blake :—< The 
merchant is regulated in the conduct of his business, by a 
comparison of the prices which commodities bear in the 
home and in the foreign market; his attention is directed 
to the prices current, accounts of which are constantly 
published, and immediately communicated to his correspon- 
dents abroad. If he finds that the price of the same commo- 
dity abroad is so much higher than in the home market, that 
its sale abroad will pay the expense of freight and insurance, 
and at the same time leave him an adequate profit for his 
trouble, he will immediate purchase and export the com- 
modity in question. As soon as the bill of lading is re- 
ceived by his correspondent to whom the goods are con- 
signed, he will draw his bill upon him for the amount ; and 
if the exchange be at par, will have no difficulty in procur- 
ing money equal to the value specified in the bill by nego- 
tiating it in the market at home. But if the exchange be 
not at par, it is evident that his calculations upon the 
profit he is likely to derive from the export must include 
the premium or discount which he will receive or pay, in 
the disposal of his bill.” * 

Now it appears clear that any cause which raises or 
lowers the prices of all commodities will also raise or lower 
the price of bills of which the value is regulated by the 
same causes as the value of all other kinds of merchandize. 
For example, an increased facility of obtaining money will 
bring new purchasers into the bill market just as into 
all other markets, and the price of bills will rise in conse- 
quence. Hence although a merchant wishing to export 
would receive a discouragement from the rise of prices ten 
per cent. in consequence of a depreciated currency, never- 
theless by the mode of conducting business above described 
he would obtain a premium of ten per cent. on his bill. 
Similarly an increased difficulty of obtaining money will 
not only lower the premium on bills, but perhaps change it 
into a discount. So that a depreciation of the currency 
does not lessen the profit on the exportation of commodi- 


* Blake on the Exchange. Theword Real has been omitted before Exchange, 
as foreign to our present purpose. 
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ties: nor when the merchant looks to deriving a part of 
his profit from the sale of his bill, does the appreciation of the 
currency increase that profit in the least. Again in the 
foreign bill market the depreciation of English currency 
will lower the price of billson England. All persons who 
wish for E nglish coin to purchase goods in England for ex- 
portation or immediate consumption will be less willing to 
bid for the money-order when the purchasing power of that 
money is diminished. Hence it is clear that the deprecia- 
tion of English currency reduces the price of bills on 
England in the foreign market: so that a foreigner might 
be no less ready to export commodities from England after 
than before the rise in the price of goods owing to a deprecia- 
tion of the currency, and obtain by the less price he pays for 
a bill a profit corresponding to the loss occasioned by the ad- 
ditional price which he has to pay for his commodities. It 
may therefore be laid down that the price of bills of ex- 
change on foreign countries in the home market rises and 
falls with the prices of commodities when these are affected 
by alterations in the value of the currency: that is, the 
price of such bills varies directly with the price of com- 
modities : while the price of bills on England in the foreign 
markets varies inversely with the price of articles here in- 
creasing when they diminish, and diminishing when they 
increase. Therefore an exporting merchant who sells his 
bill at home will sell it for more when the price of com- 
modities rises; and if he buys his bill on England in the 
foreign market he will pay less for it: and an importing 
merchant who sells his bill abroad will have to pay less for 
it, and will be ame | to get less for the bill on foreign coun- 
tries which he might sell in the English market. There- 
fore it is evident “that when the business is managed by 
means of bills, alterations in the value of the currency do 
not of themselves act as premiums on the export or import 
of commodities: they neither increase nor diminish the 
profit of the merchant. When therefore the currency 
cannot be itself exported, its effect on foreign trade is 
nothing at all. The depreciation of French assignats was 
not of itself calculated either to increase or to diminish 
the French imports. When the currency consists of arti- 
cles of intrinsic value lik e bullion, which are capable « 
export, its depreciation of course, as previously sté sted, oil 
CuristTran TeacHer.—No. 41. Z 
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be a bounty on its export, and therefore often on the im- 
port of commodities returning to pay for it: and similar 
propositions mutatis mutandis are true of appreciation. 
Foreign trade then is barter like other trades; and the 
depreciation of one article has an effect not only on the 
profitableness of its export, but leaves unaffected the profit 
on the export of these. Money is but a single commodity, 
and changes in its local value only cause its export, but 
have no tendency to diminish the profit on the export of 
other commodities. Men have not allowed themselves to 
be mastered by their own instrument ; what trade was 
before money existed, it is still in the main and essentially. 
One article has attained an additional useful property, and 
the demand for it is subjected to another cause of fluctua- 
tion: but this has not power enough to alter the general 
course of international commerce. 

It is evident that the exportability of coin is oftentimes 
a source of variations in its value: so much may be ex- 
ported to pay for a deficient harvest, that what remains 
may be dearer. It has therefore often enough been pro- 
posed to provide a currency independent of the exchange, 
and not susceptible of this species of appreciation and de- 
preciation. We have never seen any plan which appeared 
to us successful to meet this object, and we doubt whether 
there is any one both theoretically unobjectionable and 
practically feasible. Those plans which propose a currency 
with intrinsic value have failed, because the material which 
they have proposed was possessed of other useful proper- 
ties beside serving as currency, and could therefore be 
exported like bullion. Those plans which adopt a currency 
without intrinsic value, seem as yet defective in laying 
down any thoroughly satisfactory rule for regulating its 
amount. One method of arriving at the end desired is, 
by finding some commodity which only has utility, in con- 
sequence of the convention ofa particular state to use it as 
money, but of which nevertheless the supply is determined 
by the cost of production. This could not be exported, 
because its value would be limited by the frontiers of the 
country which agreed to use it as currency: and yet its 
amount would be determinable just as gold and silver now 
are. No such commodity however appears to exist, and 
the conception of it is only a theoretic dream as to what 
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would constitute the best currency for the internal traffic 
of a nation. 

Mr. Tooke has a violent philippic against Ricardo for 
having dared to assert that coin was never exported except 
from a redundancy in the currency ; and objects that the 
facts of 1847 are of themselves enough to prove that coin 
is exported to pay for a deficient harvest. But we would 
ask, what is Ricardo’s test of a redundant currency? We 
believe that he would have called any currency redundant, 
when coin became the most profit: able article of export: so 
that this controverted proposition reduces itself to the 
simple truth, that coin is not as a rule exported when 
there is any other more profitable article of export. 
To this we do not think Mr. Tooke has offered any 
valid objection. It is quite indisputable that the ten- 
dency of trade sets most strongly toward those transac- 
tions which yield the greatest pecumiary return. ‘The 
reason is, that there is an immense amount of capital 
not used by its owners, but lent to those who will bid 
highest for it ;—of course those whose trade yields them 
the greatest return will bid most for the capital which aids 
them in carrying it on. We are bound, however, to con- 
cede to Mr. Tooke that Ricardo has not expressed with 
sufficient clearness the proposition that the risk of sudden 
falls of price is one element in the determination of the 
profit requisite to ensure the entrance on a mercantile 
speculation. In the case of a deficient harvest, we are 
obliged to ransack countries for our subsistence which are 
unused to employ our manufactures to any great extent. 
It is therefore certain that a small increase in their quan- 
tity will produce a glut of them, and a great fall in their 
value, and therefore a great loss to the merchant. But 
bullion, as Mr. Blake has well observed, is the article of 
the steadiest possible value: a very slight lowering of its 
price very greatly increases the quantity of it em ployed : 
and therefore the risk of exporting coin is less than the 
risk of bullion. Hence is it that bullion leaves the country 
before the price current alone would seem to render it 
advisable: therefore is it that bullion merchants seem to 
trade on smaller profits than other mercantile men. Asa 
result, then, of what has been said, it appears that so far 
from the foreign relations of the State affording any objec- 
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tion to fixity in the standard of value, at least one serious 
danger arises out of one case of depreciation, viz., an un- 
due prolongation of a foreign drain of bullion ; an export, 
that is, of bullion, when commodities would have been 
otherwise exported: as a consequence of this, an increase 
in the home stocks of commodities, an alteration of their 
prices, and, as has been shown, aconsiderable derangement 
of domestic industry. Here then we find an additional 
reason to approve of the government monopoly of the cur- 
rency, and of the Act of 1844, as an approximation to that 
system. 

In deference to the censures of Mr. Tooke we pass to a 
consideration of the interference of ministers in October 
last, which he considers a convincing proof of the failure 
of Sir R. Peel’s Act. The measure of Sir C. Wood and 
Lord J. Russell may be defended on two distinct grounds: 
one resting on considerations of currency; the other on 
considerations derived from banking. ‘The currency argu- 
ment is this—lIt is a great defect of a purely metallic cir- 
culation that the quantity of it cannot be readily suited to 
any sudden demand: it takes time to get new supplies of 
gold and silver, and, in the mean time, a temporary rise in 
the value of bullion takes place. Now as paper money 
can be supplied in unlimited quantities, however sudden 
the demand may be, it does not appear to us that there is 
any objection on principle to sudden issues of paper money 
to meet sudden and large extensions of demand. It gives 
to a purely metallic circulation that greater constancy of 
purchasing power possessed by articles whose quantity can 
be quickly suited to the demand. It will be evident from 
what we have said before, that this power of issuing notes 
is one excessively liable to abuse, because, as before shown, 
it may depreciate the currency ; and on that account such 
a power ought only to be lodged in the hands of govern- 
ment, and not of a body of traders deriving profit from 
the increase of their note circulation. It should only be 
used also in rare and exceptional cases. But when the 
fact of an extensive sudden demand is proved, we see no 
objection, but decided advantage, in introducing this new 
element intoa metallic circulation. We see here only one 
other case of government intervention to ensure steadiness 
in the standard of value. Now something like this hap- 
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pens in periods of extensive discredit, especially under the 
present system of provincial banks of issue. Every banker 
is obliged to keep a new reserve to meet the augmented 
danger of a run for his paper. This requires a large in- 
crease of circulation, and it is difficult to obtain gold to 
satisfy so unexpected a demand. Also no merchant knows 
whom to trust: he is not disposed to give his banker so 
much credit as heretofore, but to keep in his till mouey 
which he would otherwise have put into the bank, and 
this materially restricts the economy which banks of 
deposit introduce into the circulation; and when the cur- 
rency has suited itself to the business of the country under 
a system of economy, it becomes difficult to make it do the 
same work under a system comparatively costly. We here 
see an additional reason for giving government the sole 
issue of paper money, because the discredit of individual 
bankers so much aggravates other species of discredit as 
to require the issue of additional Bank of England notes. 
This principle, we would say in answer to Mr. Tooke, is 
recognised in the Act of 1844. It provides that Bank of 
England notes may be issued in an extra amount in the 
place of country paper, which, from an apprehension of 
its falling into discredit, its issuers may be desirous to re- 
linguish altogether. The intervention of ministers there- 
fore, so far from being a proof of failure in the Act, is but a 
further extension of a principle which it recognizes: an 
application to one case of apprehended distrust of the very 
remedy which the Act itself prescribes for another. 

A further and still more urgent reason arose from the con- 
dition of the banking department. “On the 30th of October, 
their reserve was reduced,” says Colonel Torrens, ‘ below 
£2,000,000 against liabilities amounting to £14,200,000, 
and it was believed that at a later period the coin and 
notes in the till of the banking department fell short of 
£1,000,000.” Such a state of things was obviously a near 
approximation to failure. Moreover the failure of the 
Bank of England would be equivalent to a temporary 
stoppage of the mercantile business of the country. 
Colonel Torrens again writes: “ The stoppage of the Bank 
of England would be tantamount to a general stoppage 
of the London private banks and discount houses. This 
great establishment, from the vast amount of capital at 
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its disposal, from its being the depository of the public 
revenue and of the banking reserve of the subordinate 
banking establishments of the metropolis, wields a tremen- 
dous power, the misdirection of which might lead not only 
to its own insolvency, but to a general insolvency of all 
subordinate concerns, and to a national bankruptcy.” No 
government would be justified in allowing this to come 
about while there remained a chance of preventing it by 
the use of any means whatever. That the bank directors 
were excessively to blame, we have no doubt at all. They 
ran a risk of failure which might have injured the pro- 
prietors of Bank Stock, whose agents they are; under 
similar management, any smaller banking establishment 
would have been utterly ruined. 

No doubt this interference of government to support the 
Banking Department is very different from the currency 
regulations of which we have spoken before. It goes far 
beyond the intervention of government to give fixity to the 
standard of value ; it amounts to the admission that go- 
vernment may settle when money of fixed value shall be 
lent to one man and borrowed from another. A person 
well instructed in the principles of free trade will be apt 
to wonder at this. He will ask, “ why is the whole me- 
chanism of industry lable to be set wrong by the miscon- 
duct of one body of men?” In no other trade but bank- 
ing are we dependent on the conduct of one firm. Either 
what I have been taught is a mistake, and trade will not 
manage itself without external superintendence, or there 
has been some previous derangement by former laws ; 
either the intervention of government to keep trade in a 
right course is always and essentially necessary, or we are 
now suffering from the evil consequences of former mis- 
taken interventions. History supplies the answer in a 
sentence. Government for a long period gave the Bank of 
England almost a monopoly of Banking in London. They 
gave privileges to a single corporation which enabled it to 
put all competitors at defiance. The experience of Scot- 
land would in itself be a strong argument that this inter- 
ference was the cause of the excessive preponderance of the 
Bank of England over the other establishments. In Scot- 
land there has been no monopoly, but all other circum- 
stances are pretty similar, and there we are not dependent 
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on the good management of a single overgrown establish- 
ment, but on the prudential skill of a moderate number 

of tried, trustworthy, and experienced corporations. The 
deductions of the theory come to confirm the inductions of 
experience. In the competition of capital against capital, 

each has, up to a certain point, an advantage proportioned 
to its comparative magnitude. Thus Mr. Babbage writes, 
in his Economy of Manufactures :—“ When, from the pe- 
culiar nature of the produce of each manufacture, the 
number of processes into which it is most advantageous 
to divide it is ascertained, as well as the number of indi- 
viduals to be employed ; then all other manufactories which 
do not employ a direct multiple of this number will pro- 
duce the article at a greater cost.” The same is true of 
the extra risk which small capitals run in comparison with 
large ones. When the insurance premium is ten per cent. 
aman with twenty ships, of equal value, and running equal 
distinct risks, can obviously insure himself: it is the same 
thing to him whether he lose one ship or pay the insurance : 
and the same with any multiple of twenty. Similarly, if 
taking the whole of any business its risks are as 10 to 100 
on a perpetual average, that is, if ten of its transactions 
fail in every hundred, a man who, under any run of luck, 
can always go through one hundred transactions, would 
gain an edvants uze over those with less; and no one would 
have an advantage over him. The tendency of things is 
toward capitals arranged on a certain scale, with a fixed 
minimum and multiples of it. So that we may lay down 
that the natural government of all trades, including bank- 
ing, is an oligarchy according to the strict Aristotelic con- 
ception of it, where a few govern because of their wealth ; 
but the Bank of England is obviously a rypavvoe, who has 
obtained aid from without to overthrow the constitution 
and establish his own rule. 

These considerations weigh strongly with us against the 
system of Mr. Tooke. He wishes it to be a law, or almost a 
law, that there should always be a reserve of £10,000,000 
in both departments. This, it seems to us, is perpetuating 
that system of government interference with banking from 
which so many evils have arisen. We quite admit that it 
may be necessary to interfere again because we have in- 
terfered before ; but a permanent system should, in our 
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judgment, be founded on permanently right principles : 
the effects of past misconduct will wear out in the course 
of time: but Mr. Tooke proposes to found a lasting sys- 
tem on the rotten basis of antiquated errors: to transmit 
unimpaired to posterity the evils which we have, to our 
misfortune, inherited from our fathers. 

In conclusion we cannot refrain from remarking that the 
adoption of the measure of 1844 so nearly contempora- 
neously with the commencement of the Free Trade Legis- 
lation in this country, is another very remarkable instance 
of the practical sagacity of the English people, and of that 
soundness of understanding which comprehends the widest 
principles and yet discerns their true limits, which is able 
to stand the most searching test of the thorough compre- 
hension of a principle, viz. the knowing what are its ex- 
ceptions and what are not. The English are far excelled 
by the French in logical accuracy and in the taste for 
symmetry of construction. But we never heard a French- 
man’s jokes against the dizarreries of the English consti- 
tution without bearing in mind that the distaste for sweep- 
ing generalisation and the habit of deciding on each case 
in and for itself, which have produced such a mass of un- 
systematised legislation, are nearly allied to a deep con- 
viction of the necessary incompleteness of all system, and 
of the necessity for constant watchfulness to avoid the ap- 
plication of a formula to cases not comprehended in its 
proof. 


P.S. Since this essay left the hands of the writer, the 
first report of the committee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed to investigate the causes of the last crisis has been 
laid on the table of the House. It states that, after a care- 
ful review of the evidence, the committee are of opinion 
“that it is not expedient to make any alteration in the 
Bank Act of 1844. They approve, however, of a recent 
change in the constitution of the Bank of England, by 
which a permanent Governor is appointed in place of the 
old system of annual election. The committee decidedly 
approve of the intervention of Government in October last ; 
and decline to suggest any machinery which might obviate 
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for the future the necessity of a recourse to the Deus ex 
machind.” This is disappointing to us, as we had hoped 
that some unexceptionable “ expansive clause” might have 
been framed to save future Chancellors of the Exchequer 
from the anxiety which Sir Charles Wood has so feelingly 


described. This problem, it appears, is considered beyond 
our present means of solution, and must be left to future 
times. 


We also desire to say, that when insisting so strongly on 
the necessity of fixity of value in the circulating medium, 
we have omitted to make use of the most obvious argu- 
ment in favour of it, viz. that changes in the standard of 
value introduce frauds into all fixed contracts. Thus the 
depreciation of coin is an advantage to debtors who have 
to pay fixed sums, and a disadvantage to creditors who have 
to receive them. This is too obvious to need statement in 
detail, but its practical importance requires at least that it 
should be mentioned. 

















































Art. I]—ETON COLLEGE. 


Some Account of the Foundation of Eton College and of 
the Past and Present Condition of the School. By E.S. 
Creasy, M.A., Professor of History at University Col- 
lege, London; late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and formerly Newcastle Scholar, Eton. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1848. 


Tuts little volume touches on many grave subjects, but 
cannot be Said to discuss any. It is slight, but very 
readable : “ purporting only to give some elementary 
account of the origin, progress, and present condition of 
the most important public school in our country.” This, 
however, it does, rapidly, entertainingly, and with the 
hearty spirit of an admiring alumnus. Professor Creasy 
was induced to draw up the account before us by his 
contemporary at Cambridge, Mr. James Heywood: to 
whose munificence the English Public are already in- 
debted for similar, as well as for more elaborate, works 
on English and Foreign Universities, and to whose con- 
tinued and direct exertions we trust they may yet be 
more largely indebted for some measures of University 
Reform, which may make his name remembered as an 
influential friend to full and free education, among men 
of letters in after times. 

The foundation of Eton College (1440) originated in 
the early-cherished wish of the youthful Henry the Sixth, 
“9 soon as he should take to himself the rule of these 
realms,” to imitate the “sainted princes of by-gone 
times, and most particularly his own progenitors,” in 
doing some pious work in honour of “our Holy Lady 
and Mother the Church,” so that “ He the great Spouse 
of the Church should also therein be well ple ased.” ‘Thus 
the educational part of the foundation was in design and 
in fact subordinate to the religious part, for the College 
was “to be ruled and governed according to the tenor of 
these presents, consisting of and of the number of one 
provost and ten priests, four clerks and six chorister boys, 
who are to serve daily there in the celebration of divine 
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worship, and of twenty-five poor and indigent scholars 
who are to learn grammar; and also of twenty-five poor 
and infirm men (whose) duty it shall be to pray there 
continually for our health and welfare so long as we 
(Henry VI.) live, and for our soul when we shall have 
departed this life, and for the souls of the illustrious 
Prince Henry our Father, late King of England and 
France; and also of the lady Katherine, of most noble 
memory, late his wife, our mother; and for the souls of 
all our ancestors and of all the faithful who are dead: 
(consisting) also of one master or teacher in grammar, 
whose duty it shall be to instruct in the rudiments of 
grammar the said indigent scholars and all others what- 
soever who may come together from any part of our 
kingdom of England to the said college, gratuitously and 
without the exaction of money or any other thing.” 
These appointments were modified in subsequent years : 
the number of foundation scholars being increased to 70, 
their present number; the alms-men reduced; and a Lower 
Master, a Parish Clerk and two more choristers added. 

The College was at first frequented by the children of 
people about the neighbouring court at Windsor, and has 
since been resorted to as a place of education by the sons 
of the English gentry and higher orders generally: the 
total number at times reaching 600 or 700. The scholars 
on the Foundation were called Collegers, or as George III. 
preferred to have them designated “ King’s Scholars :” 
those coming entirely on their own resources, and lodg- 
ing with the Masters, or in the town, Oppidans. Pro- 
fessor Creasy extracts from the Paston Letters the following 
amusing epistle from one of the early oppidans of the 
15th century :-— 


“ From Master Wm. Paston at Eaton, to his Worshipful Brother, 
John Paston, be this delivered in haste. 

‘Right reverend and worshipful Brother, after all duties of 
recommendation, I recommend me to you, desiring to hear of your 
prosperity and welfare, which I pray God long to continue to his 
pleasure and to your heart’s desire ; letting you wit that I received 
a letter from you, in which letter was 8d. with the which I should 
buy a pair of slippers. Farthermore certifying you as for the 
13s. 4d. which ye sent by a gentleman’s man, for my board, called 
Thomas Newton, was delivered to mine Hostess, and so to my 
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creansor (creditor) Mr. Thomas Stevenson; and he heartily recom- 
mended him to you; also ye sent me word in the Letter of 12 b. 
of Figgs and 8lb. of Raisins. Ihave them not delivered, but I 
doubt not but I shall have, for Alwedee told me of them, and he 
said that they came after in another Barge. 

“ And as for the young Gentlewoman, I will certify you how I first 
fell in acquaintance with her; her father is dead, there be two 
Sisters of them, the elder is just wedded; at which wedding I was 
with mine hostess, and also desired (invited) by the Gentleman 
himself, called William Swan, whose dwelling is in Eaton. So it 
fortuned that mine Hostess reported on me otherwise than I was 
worthy; so that her mother commanded me to make me good 
cheer ; and so in good faith she did: she is not abiding where she 
now is, her dwelling is in London; but her mother and she came 
to a place of hers five miles from Eaton, where the wedding was, 
for because it was nigh to the gentleman which wedded her 
daughter; and on Monday next coming, that is to say, the first 
Monday of clean Lent, her Mother and she will go to the Pardon 
at Sheene, and so forth to London, there to abide in a place of 
hers in Bow Churchyard; and if it please you to inquire of her, 
her Mother’s name is Mistress Alboron, the name of the daughter is 
Margaret Alboron, the age of her is, by all likelihood, 18 or 19 
years at the farthest; and as for the money and plate it is ready 
whensoever she were wedded ; but as for the livelihood I trow (I 
believe) not till after her mother’s decease, but I cannot tell you for 
very certain, but you may know by enquiring. 
= And as for Beauty, judge you that. when you see her, if so be 
that ye take the labour, and especially behold her hands, for and if 
it be as it is told me, she is disposed to be thick. 

“« And as for my coming from Eaton, I lack nothing but versify- 
ing which I trust to have with a little continuance. 


‘ Quare, Quomodo. Non valet hora, valet mora. 


Unde di.’ 


‘ Arbore jam videasexemplum. Non die possunt 
Omnia suppleri, sed tailla mora.’ 


And these two verses aforesaid be of mine own making. 

**No more to you at this time, but God have you in his keep- 
ing. 

“‘ Written at Eaton the even of St. Mathias the Apostle in haste, 
with the hand of your Brother 

* WiLLIAM PastTon, Junior.” 

“ Eaton, Wednesday 23rd of February 

1467-8, 7 E. LV 
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The scholars on the foundation were at first lodged in 
two large chambers on the ground-floor in the old gquad- 
rangle of the College, three of the upper boys being placed 
in each, with authority over the others, and responsible 
for good conduct in the dormitory. These horrible places 
have been succeeded by more privacy and more comfort, in 
consequence of the combined exertions of a large body of 
old Etonians and other well-wishers to Eton, which enabled 
the College authorities to alter and enlarge their buildings 
in 1844. Indeed, it is only astonishing that the old state 
of things continued so long; and often, since our own 
school-days, have we reflected with surprise upon the in- 
conveniences, insalubrities and annoyances, to which the 
sons of English gentlemen, tenderly and delicately nurtured 
at home, were each half-year transferred, according to a 
species of Spartan discipline, when they entered one of our 
large public schools. Sure we are that there are few 
places where one of Lord Morpeth’s commissioners was 
more required, with the plenary powers of a Public 
Health’s Bill, than in the dens called Halls of some of 
those seminaries of English learning. We have a lively 
recollection of the horrors ensuing upon thirty or forty 
boys, sometimes fifty, being locked up at half-past four on 
a winter’s afternoon in one of those rooms, (neither large, 
nor lofty, nor ventilated,) and staying there till bed-time at 
half-past nine. During this time they would be liable to 
the incursion of a Master, but not to the continued pre- 
sence of one, and a prepositor would be invested with a 
species of demi-semi-control, which would prevent Chaos 
from recovering entirely her ancient domain. But the 
noises and tricks, and ink-spilling, and book-throwing, 
and battles, and loud talk, with the cooking, breathing, 
bread and cheese and beer suppers, and occasionally inde- 
cent habits of three or four dozen lads from ten to sixteen 
years of age, created a place, whose odours and horrors, 
like the flames of Tophet, ascended day and mght, which 
the breath of day, even when admitted through the 
windows, (which was by no means a quotidian affair,) could 
not dissipate, and to which the lad of the clean chamber 
and the beautiful drawing-room had to assimilate his taste 
and his constitution as best he might. As some relief to 
this detestable picture, we must say that we remember one 
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Hall, through which the Head Master had to pass to and 
from class several times a day, which was not (probably for 
this reason) particularly offensive in the day-time. Though 
Professor Creasy says that the discipline enforced by the 
sixth-form boys in that odious Long Chamber at Eton was 
very syste matic and stric t, so that it was far from present- 
ing the chaos of disorder that might have been expected, 
yet the charms of this Lodging-Room of seventy youths 
vannot have very greatly differed from those of the Halls 
we have described above, and therefore we may congratu- 
late Etonians, and English gentlemen, and human nature, 
that the buildings of the Foundation at Eton are now, in 
Professor Creasy’s language, “ on a scale ample e nough to 
provide for every scholar on the Foundation those decen- 
cies and comforts which in modern usages and manners 
are absolutely necessary, and also to provide the means of 
ensuring that proper and prompt superintendence, which 
is essential for the due maintenance of discipline and 
decorum.” 

The following is the epitome of the duties of a day, ac- 
cording to the old “ Consuctudinarium ” of Eton :— 


* According to this old epitome of the duties of a day, the boys 
on the Foundation rose at five, at the summons of one of the 
four prepositors of the chamber, who at that hour thundered out 
(intonat) ‘ Surgite.’ The boys repeated a prayer, in alternate verses, 
as they dressed themselves, and then made their beds. Each boy 
swept the part of the chamber close to his bed, and the prepositor 
chose four to collect the dirt into one heap and remove it. They 
then left the chamber, and went in a row to wash, after which they 
repaired to the school. The Under Master entered the school at 
six, and read prayers. The prepositors took down the names of 
those who were absent, and one preepositor’s special duty was to ex- 
amine the students’ faces and hands, and report any boys that came 
unwashed. At seven the Head Master entered the school, and the 
work of tuition began in earnest. The boys were at this period 
divided into seven forms. The first, second and third were, as now, 
under the lower master, and the higher ones under the upper 
master, though the fourth-form boys, during part of the school hours, 
passed over for a time into the province of the lower master. The 
boys dined at eleven, and seem to have supped at seven. These seem 
to have been the only two usual meals. Bed-time was eight o'clock. 
Great and assiduous attention was paid to Latin composition both in 
prose and verse, and the habit of conversing in Latin sedulously 
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encouraged. Friday seems to have been flogging day.”—*“ The 
circumstance of only the very highest boys using the (Greek 
grammar shows that the Lucian and sop mentioned in the lower 
school books must have been translations. And the whole cataloeue 
of the school books shows that the Latin authors were copiously 
studied, but that Greek was almost unknown. Indeed we can as- 
certain from other sources that a knowledge of Greek was at this 
period a rare accomplishment even at our Universities. The study 
of this language had however now commenced, and was rapidly 
prosecuted in England during Elizabeth’s reign; and in a book 
published in 1586 it is stated that at Eton, Winchester and West- 
minster, boys were then ‘well entered in the knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek tongues and rules of versifying.””—Page 16-18. 


Since these times there has been a gradual improvement 
not only in the material condition of the College, but in 
the scope of the instruction given. To the enlargement 
and completion of the latter, nothing in Professor Creasy’s 
Opinion seems in recent times so much to have contri- 
buted as the foundation of the Newcastle scholarship. 


“Tn the year 1829 his Grace the present Duke of Newcastle 
founded three scholarships of fifty pounds each per year, for supe- 
rior proficiency in divinity and classics. Each scholarship was made 
tenable for three years, so as to ensure a vacancy every year. The 
examination is conducted by two Masters of Arts from Oxford or 
Cambridge. The Examination in Divinity is appointed to precede 
the Examination in Classics, and no candidate who may grossly fail 
in the Divinity Examination is to be allowed to proceed to the Ex- 
amination in Classies. 

“ By this scholarship a new path to distinction was opened, and 
a reward for merit in other parts of the school business, besides 
composition, was offered. Now it was that attention to the school 
lessons began to tell, not merely in saving a boy from censure, but 
in raising him to distinction. ‘The boy who had failed in happily 
imitating the Ovidian or the Virgilian turn of idea and flow of 
versification, but who had steadily and systematically made it a 
point of honour with himse lf to master each daily task; who had 
carefully stored the information given him as to the structure of the 
classic languages ; who had obeyed advice in attending to the history 
and geography connected with each passage ; who had availed him- 
self of the encouragement and assistance always proffered to a de- 
serving boy to employ some of his private hours in perusing some of 
the Greek plays or orations, in addition to the routine work of the 
school;—a boy of this disposition and these habits came forwardamong 
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the candidates for the scholarship with far better hopes of acquitting 
himself with credit than could be entertained by the more brilliant 
versifier, who had continued to augment his ‘ sending up’ trophies, 
but who from the time of his getting into the fifth form had paid no 
more attention to the school lessons than was absolutely necessary to 
screen himself from punishment and disgrace. Of course the boy who 
was a good composer as well as a sound, well-informed scholar, stood 
best of all. And I am far from saying that the two branches of merit 
were not frequently, or even generally, found to co-exist. But they 
were not always found together. And up to the time of the in- 
stitution of the Newcastle, the student, such as I have first described, 
had no public honour open to liim whatever, while the successful 
composer of Latin verse was the admired of all admirers among the 
youthful world in which he lived. The change was instantly felt. 
Many boys who had hitherto remained in the ranks, comparatively 
unnoticed, now became the objects of attention and interest ; while 
others who had contented themselves with the laurels of successful 
composition, became aware that they must study in a different spirit, 
—that they must seek to extend the range and accuracy of their 
reading, and must in future look on the school lessons as being as 
important as the school exercises.” 


The nature of the indefinite maximum at which a sixth- 
form boy aims is thus described :— 


‘ 


‘As I have before mentioned, the students in the upper part and 
the fifth form and sixth form have always been expected to be 
able to illustrate any passage in the regular lesson, by quoting 
analogous or similar expressions from other parts of the classics. 
In construing, for instance, the detached parts of Livy that formed 
portion of the ‘ Scriptores Romani,” a sixth-form boy was expected 
to have filled up the chasm of the intervening history by his own 
perusal of the full text of the author. In many other ways, the 


attention of boys was directed to collateral reading. The number 
of lines actually construed in school formed the minimum amount 
required of the dullest intellect. The maximum varied, according 


to the varying capabilities of the various students. Boys are thu 
early taught and directed how to study for themselves; and self- 
instruction, that most valuable of all instruction, is encouraged and 
rewarded. It is the want of remembering this, that causes many 
of the unjust attacks sometimes directed against our public schools. 
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and degree best suited to his capacity, far more instruction is con- 
veyed in the aggregate, than if some higher Procrustean measure 
of work were fixed, to which all intellects must be either dwarfed or 
strained.” 


The education at Eton is expensive; board at a Dame’s 
being £84 per annum, besides the £20 for instruction in 
the School. These two charges amount to £120 per 
annum at a Master’s. The usual age at which boys enter 
is eleven or twelve, though an increasing number go before 
that age, many entering at six, the long standing of a boy 
being afterwards an advantage to him. Great improve- 
ments have been made of late years in the Greek and Latin 
Grammars, and in other books used in the School. Reli- 
gious education is much more attended to than formerly. 
Provision is also made in the lower School for teaching 
English history as well as ancient, writing, ciphering, and 
the rudiments of arithmetic. Formerly Eton boys used to 
pick up these matters “ by the light of nature.” 

But amidst all the improvements which Professor 
Creasy arrays before the reader, and they are many and 
important, the two well-known characteristics of Eton 
(quoted for ever to its praise or dispraise according to the 
notions of the talker) remain in full glory,—Classics 
and Fagging. Modern Languages and Mathematics are 
still extra-parochial at Eton—they form no part of the 
necessary routine of the School. Prince Albert founded a 
prize in 1841, for excellence in modern languages, and 
soon, we suppose, some friend of Mathematics will lift up 
their neglected head by a similar stimulant: and then 
the system of bribery by which English learning is sus- 
tained will be nearly complete and impartial at Eton, and 
more doors to distinction will be open to the scholar, 
according to the variety of his bent and inclination. Twenty 
years ago, we are told that “the number of those who 
learned either modern languages or arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, was but small, except among the youngest boys, 
whose parents generally made them pupils for a year or 
two of the gentleman who combined tuition in writing, 
ciphering, algebra and mathematics.” Yes, we remember 
very well elsewhere “the gentleman who combined,” Xe. 
We remember “the writing-master,’ of whom it might 
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truly be said that he who was least in the upper-school 
form was greater than he. Poor man, or rather, poor list 
and series of men,—for whatever their names, their stock, 
blood, colour, status, and character were the same,—they 
were the pariahs of the classical world. 

Classics, then, though in a more sound and generous 
form than in previous times, remain the staple of Eton 
education: and we are not sure that we are among the mur- 
murers at this state of things. A boy cannot learn every 
thing; and a school cannot teach everything. Some 
principle of selection, therefore, must be adopted: “ a few 
things in the right way rather than many things in any 
way.’ Adam Smith said that when a man had thoroughly 
learnt Greek and Mathematics, he was prepared for any 
toil that intellectual life might offer him. And Professor 
de Morgan, as quoted by our Author, well says—When 
the student has occupied his time in learning a moderate 
portion of many different things, what has he acquired ; 
an extensive knowledge, or useful habits? Even if he can 
be said to have varied learning, it will not long be true of 
him, for nothing flies so quickly as half-digested know- 
ledge; and when this is gone, there remains but a slender 
portion of useful power. A small quantity of learning 
quickly evaporates from a mind which never held any 
learning except in small quantities; and the intellectual 
philosopher can, perhaps, explain the following pheno 
menon :—that men who have given deep attention to one 
or two liberal studies can learn to the end of their lives, 
and are able to retain and apply very small quantities of 
other kinds of knowledge; while those who have never 
learned much of any one thing, seldom acquire new know- 
ledge after they arrive at years of maturity, and frequently 
lose the greater part of that which they once possessed. 
Such considerations as these, added to the actual inherent 
value of the rich, varied and mighty literatures supplied us 
through the Greek and Latin tongues, may supply a justi- 
fication to those who still maintain the close and accurate 
study of these languages to be the best staple and process 
of intellectual training for youth. But this concession 
does not involve the necessity that Latin and Greck should 
be the only things taught from 6 to 18. We would 
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or rather from 8 to 18. We would not have a lad attend 
school five hours a-day, besides preparation out of school 
hours, for half a year (as we have known lads do) in the 
exclusive study of the Latin Accidence, and the lessons 
on declension and conjugation therewith connected. We 
would not have him go on with the same proportions, 
only altering the character of the authors read, and the 
exercises prepared, for ten years more. We would make 
the Latin or Greek Grammar, the Latin or Greek author, 
and the Latin or Greek composition, the first, the indis- 
pensable, the important lesson or lessons of the day: but 
we are quite sure that there would remain a large quantity 
of available time through the ordinary school career, that 
might be well and profitably devoted to other subjects 
collaterally. Writing, of course, arithmetic and English 
reading first; Geography and History next; a modern 
language, and elementary mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy in the last period. The learning of manly exercises, 
such as fencing and riding, of accomplishments, such as 
drawing and music, we would reserve as amusements for 
the holidays; the practice of any of these, together both 
with the learning and practice of dancing, drill, and the 
easier gymnastics, we would encourage during the school 
sessions. 

We are sure that the mental attention required for the 
harder and more scientific exercises, as well as for music 
and drawing, is too great to make it desirable that the 
learning of them should be urged contemporaneously with 
the usual school exercises: when, however, learnt in the 
holidays, they can often be practised without much mental 
stress in the school-days. All these accessories must of 
course be thus, for the most part, superficial accretions to 
the more solid and continuous training in the Classics: 
and we are aware of the thoroughness of the holiday that 
even industrious boys will often demand, and of the difli- 
culty of commanding Masters at the residence of the 
parents. But this is our ideal: a strong thread to run 
through the boy’s whole school life, in the shape of Greek 
and Latin, with as many strengthening and ornamental 
filaments as circumstances will allow you to interweave. 
Supposing the classics, as the piéce de resistance, to be 
well flanked with Geography, History, and the elementary 
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Mathematics (whose grave and deliberate pursuit should be 
an University matter), we would devote two or three holi- 
days to Drawing, Music, or some branch of Natural His- 
tory, according to the taste of the boy, letting him amuse 
himself with them if he likes, in the half year; and in- 
stead of the miserable modern-language instruction, which, 
however excellent be the Master, can alone have place in 
the Public School system, with its half-contemptuous and 
utterly unsuccessful efforts after pronunciation, we would 
devote another two or three holidays to French, under 
the stimulant of a promised vacation on the coast of 
France or in Paris, when the grammar and vocabulary 
were fairly mastered. The dark error, the dense cloud 
of mistake, under which parents lie, when they fancy 
their children are learning the modern languages, because 
they have entered them with twenty or fifty others under 
the French and German Masters, is only equalled by the 
surprise with which they find that eight or ten guineas per 
annum, and two lessons a-week, for two or three years, 
leave no result except a horrid mispronunciation of the 
sound, combined with an utter ignorance of the literature 
of the languages which they innocently supposed that 
their children had been learning. The above experimental 
dips of the boy into the region of his tastes and capa- 
cities would help to show for what language he had most 
a liking, or for what accomplishment most an aptitude, 
and while the little knowledge thus cursorily gained 
would enlarge his sympathies and his ideas, a ground of 
selection might be afforded for the peculiar studies to 
which a preponderance might be given during the school 
years, but which can alone be prosecuted with serious- 
ness and profoundness when youth turns its back upon 
boyhood. 

We cannot think that Professor Creasy is equally suc- 
cessful on abstract grounds in his defence of the other 
characteristics of Eton, the fagging system. But he 
declares that theorists have no right to pronounce an 
opinion on the matter: those only who have seen it 
working at Eton are qualified to judge. As we have not 
been at Eton ourselves we are among the number of the 
unqualified, and shall not venture on any of those “ flou- 
rishes of transcendental psychology” in which the un- 
qualified are prone to indulge. 
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Professor Creasy says it is very pleasant; and if that 
be the case, our ground of objection to it is removed. 
We supposed that it might make tyrants of big boys, 
poor oppressed little bed-warmers, message-runners, ball- 
fetchers, and shoe-cleaners, of the younger ones. But if 
this be not the case, if the faggers are very clement, and 
the fagged very much profited by it; if it fulfils the 
ancient relation of patron and client; and makes little 
boys obedient and hardy, and big boys gracious and pro- 
tective; if it cools the blood of young aristocrats who 
are fags, and warms the b!ood of young plebeians who are 
faggers,—we have no objection to offer to so admirable 
a corrective. 


** Rather (says Professor Creasy,) ought we to admire the system 
which makes the young aristocrat at once, on his entrance at a 
public school, drop all silly notions about his being a superior being 
to his poorer fellow-creatures ; which teaches him, that as he him- 
self is not degraded by making himself useful to others, so, in 
after-life, he must not think those classes degraded who are com- 
pelled to depend for their living on their utility. For there is no 
respect of persons shown at Eton. The son of the proudest peer 
is on a fair level with the boy of humblest birth in the school. They 
are on equal terms, not only in school, but out of school. The 
young nobleman, if he is a brilliant scholar, or if he is a good 
cricketer, a crack oar, or a tough foot-ball player, will be looked 
up to by his schoolfellows ; if he is of a frank and kindly nature, 
he will be liked. But no exemption or pretensions on the score of 
purse or pedigree are admitted in this admirable youthful demo- 
eracy. And while the children of the highest and wealthiest in 
the land thus work their way fairly through the school, the boy 
of humble rank, if he be right-minded and honourable, finds his 
industry encouraged, his talents justly rewarded, and no impedi- 
ment against his becoming foremost among his youthful comrades 
in study or in sport, save that which arises from fair and friendly 
competition.” 


This is true with a modification. There is a certain 
spirit of manly confidence, of fresh, fearless self-respect, 
engendered in the hearts of boys, brought up in the 
heaving waves of a public school, which has to all men 
a great charm, and which, more than anything else, keeps 
the system up. The private school may (or may not) 
impart more knowledge, perhaps more gentleness, and 
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refinement; but the sense of equality with which the 
public school-boy sets his foot into the world, the bold 
and untrembling look with which he gazes around him 
on man in his every rank and condition, is a product 
which nothing else, unless actual service in the world, 
can create. But Professor Creasy must re-examine this 
product, before he calls it Democratic: it is essentially 
Aristocratic. The public school may be a democracy in 
itself and to its own members: but it is an aristocracy 
to the rest of the world, and to all who are below it. It 
lifts up its members, it is true, to the same rank, and 
makes them feel and know that they are of the same 
rank, and this gives them their manly bearing to the world, 
their equal bearing to each other. But it by no means 
lifts up the “classes who depend for their living upon 
their utility” to a similar respect and consideration. The 
plebeian boy is treated with respect, because he has ceased 
to be a plebeian, he is admitted among them, (the élite of 
England,) and is for the future going to take his career 
among them, at the Bar, in the Church, or in Profes- 
sional Life, and may be the spiritual superior of the 
young aristocrat by his side, or the Minister of State, 
under whom the young noble now near him may be proud 
to serve. But to the rest of the world—to the world 
outside this paradise or like paradises—the public school- 
boy is at heart a thorough aristocrat: and it is this con- 
sciousness of equality with all, and superiority to most, 
that gives him that style of independence and ease, which 
he usually takes away with him, from his education, what- 
ever else he leaves behind. 




























































Arr. III.—SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST 
THEORIES 


1. Der Socialismus und Communismus des heutigen Frank- 
reichs. Ein Beitrag zur Zeitgeschichte. Von 1. Stein, 
Doctor der Rechte. Leipzig. 1842. (Socialism and 
Communism in France at the present Day. A Con- 
tribution to Contemporary History.) 

2. Die Soziale Bewegung in Frankreich und Belgien. 
Briefe und Studien. Von K. Grin. Darmstadt. 1845. 
(Letters and Studies on the Social Movement in 
France and Belgium.) 

3. Le Fou du Palais Royal. Par F. Cantagrel. 2° édition. 
Paris. 1845. 

4. Exposition abregée du Syst?’me Phalanstérien de Fourier. 
Par Victor Considerant, ancien Eléve de Ecole Poly- 
technique. 3° édition. Paris. 1845, 

5. Solidarité. Vue Synthétique sur la Doctrine, de Ch. 
Fourier. Par Hippolyte Renaud, ancien Eléve de 
Ecole Polytechnique. 3° édition. Paris. 1847. 

6. Organisation du Travail. Par Louis Blanc. 5° édition. 
Paris. 1848. 

7. The Herald of Cooperation, and Organ of the Redemption 
Sociely. No. 17. May 1848. 


THERE are some works which imperiously demand atten- 
tion, less for their intrinsic value or the truth of their 
theories, than for the tremendous importance of the facts 
which they presuppose, and the possibility of their disturb- 
ing influence on the excitable elements of Society. They 
are organs of the ominous voice which issues moaning and 
wrathful from the dark subterranean caves at the base of 
our modern civilization—and no thoughtful, no Christian 
mind should pass them by unheedingly. We have given 
a list of books at the head of this Article, not because they 
express our convictions, but because they state great and 
urgent questions to which neither we nor any one else can 
be indifferent. We may treat them as ephemeral and 
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insignificant ; but the interests they represent, and the 
problems they discuss, are assuredly neither one nor the 
other, and will incessantly reappear, till they are settled 
by reason and harmonised with humanity. That the 
present indeterminate condition of such prob lems is fr aught 
with peril to the peace and order of Society, no ove can 
doubt who is convinced—as every one acquainted with the 
facts of the case, must be—that the re peated eruptions of 
the voleano still active in the heart of France, are owing 
to a combination of social elements which these works only 
too faithfully reveal. 

The possibility of events which have filled Europe with 
surprise and consternation, and the alarming extent of 
hidden sympathy which they brought into view, are to be 
explained by the actual st: ite of multitudes in all the great 
industrial communities—living from hand to mouth with- 
out any bond of reverence and attachment to the system 
which just keeps them in existence—dependent for their 
daily bread on labour which they cannot command— 
maintained by wealth, and yet from the relation the “y SUS- 
tain to wealth, eyeing it with envious and implae able hos- 
tility as an usurpation from which they believe themselves 
unjustly excluded. These multitudes have been described 
as the dangerous classes of Society.* They are the Prolé- 
taires :—a term, which the Social Science of the Moderns 
has borrowed from the legal nomenclature of the Romans, 
to express the class whose value in the State is represented 
solely by the children to which they have given birth.+ The 
word has acquired a scientific limitation in recent treatises; 
and Dr. Stein has attempted to show, that in this narrower 
sense it is peculiar to nations of Germanic descent, and 
first met with its practical application in results that fol- 
lowed the French Revolution of 1789.{ The writer ap- 
pears to us to have allowed himself a somewhat arbitrary 
definition, and to have interpreted an accident as a law. 
What is really peculiar to the class now —_ prole- 

* Des Classes dangereuses de la Population, par M. Fregier. 

+ Egeni et tenues—proletarii dicti—quod propaganda tantum alendaque 
prole rempublicam juvarent.—Heineccius, Antiq. Rom. Jurispr. 1. xvi. 1 

t Socialismus und Communismus des heutigen Frankreichs, pp. 12, 13. To 
support his view, he must assume that the distinctive elements of the French 


nationality are derived from the Frankish and other German immigrations 
which may be doubted. 
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tarian, is its having been suffered to remain, without any 
corresponding improvement of its physical and moral con- 
dition, in the presence of a civilization which virtually 
admits its claim to equality of social rights, and to imbibe, 
from its close contact with excessive wealth and luxury, tastes 
and*aspirations which it has no present means of gratifying. 
That this phenomenon occurs exclusively in the Germanic 
family of nations, only proves that these nations have hitherto 
been foremost in the race of industry and freedom. Again, 
in this definition the proletaries are too absolutely identified 
with the whole class of workmen, operatives, euvriers, who 
are not all equally dependent and discontented, but pass off 
at various points through advancing gradations of comfort 
and respectability into the middle class: although it must 
be confessed, the wide diffusion of a proletarian element 
among the operatives, by depressing and deteriorating 
the entire class, creates a general feeling of restlessness 
and dissatisfaction, and in France, where this feeling has 
been exasperated by influences of which we shall hereafter 
speak, has generated a deplorable hostility between the 
Bourgeoisie and the Peuple. 

It is well known, that the class whose services in our 
modern Societies are remunerated by wages, was mainly 
represented in antiquity by slaves. Even physicians, 
secretaries and librarians formed no uniform exception to 
the rule, though their employments were what we call 
liberal. The emancipation of slaves, and the constitution 
of an order of freedmen so important and so powerful in 
the later periods of Roman civilization, supplied the pro- 
cess, which evolved a social element most nearly corre- 
sponding in its position and influence with our middle 
ranks. But these were the select and favoured of their 
class: the mass of those who performed the menial and 
laborious offices of life, continued slaves. Unfortunately 
we know least of the internal condition of those states of 
antiquity, whose occupations and manners would have 
offered the most interesting points of comparison with our 
own. From the incidental notices of the ancient histo- 
rians we gather little beyond the general fact, that the 
industry of the various branches of the Punic Nation was 
immense and most productive: of its interior economy 
we hardly obtain a glimpse. We learn, that their towns 
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were unpleasantly crowded with population, and thei 
houses from want of space built many stories high. * 
Multitudes of slaves, employed in their different manu- 
factories, and packed close together within such narrow 
limits, exposed moreover to harsh and cruel usage—must 
have required a strong and vigilant rule to keep them 
down, and to prevent constant outbreaks of turbulence. 
History has preserved the vague rumours of a servile 
revolution at Tyre, in which the slaves overpowered their 
masters and set up a government of their own.t Slaves 
were employed in the workshops of the Athenians. Gangs 
of them formed a valuable kind of property, and were let 
out, like cattle, for the day. { The same system continued 
among the Romans, with whom trade was held in less 
repute than with the Greeks. Under the lower empire 
we read of establishments very much resembling our 
modern factories, where men, women and children were 
employed in the processes of spinning, weaving and dye- 
ing wool and linen and silk.§ But the immense differ- 
ence between slaves and free labourers, however depressed 
their condition, prevents any fair comparison between 
these establishments and those of the present day. ‘Trade 
was a very subordinate element in the classical civilization; 
it is the all-absorbing interest of modern Europe: and 
although the sense of misery produced at times the reac- 
tion of despair, no servile outbreaks bore any resemblance 
to the combinations and turn-outs of our workmen. The 
pauperised freemen of the later Romans, shut out from 
honest employment by the competition of slave labour, 
and retaining nothing from their ancient citizenship but 
the claim to be fed and washed and entertained at the 





* See Strabo’s account of Aradus and Tyre in his own time.—Geogr. XVI., 
pp. 1171 and 75. 
t Justin (Histor. Philipp., XVIII. iii.), so far as we know, is the only 


writer who mentions this story; and he gives it without any specification of 


dates or contemporary events. If, as Heeren thinks, the materials of this 
part of his abridgment were ultimately derived from Theopompus, the story 
must rest on the credibility of that historian. In itself, however, it cannot 
be regarded as improbable. 

t Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens. 2nd edit., pp. 37 and 72. 

) These establishments were under the Su] erintendence of a Minister of 
Commerce at Constantinople. They existed at Corinth, Thebes and Argos ; 
ind at Winchester there was a Gyneceum, where, as the name implies, the 


nanufacture was conducted by women.—See Gibbon, Ch. xvii. and liii. 
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public expense, present perhaps the nearest analogy to our 
modern proletaries. There is this difference, however, as 
Stein has remarked, between the two: the former did not 
ask for work, but expected to be supported ; the latter 
desire work, but often cannot get it, and when it is ob- 
tained, complain of the disproportion between its amount 
and its remuneration. A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work is the modern cry. 

In the gradual development of an industrial class out of 
the feudal system, the interests of capitalists and labourers, 
emergingalike at different intervals from primitive thraldom, 
were too closely blended in an effort of common resistance to 
the tyrannous exactions of the military and ecclesiastical 
aristocracy, to admit of any serious differences arising be- 
tween them. The lesser was absorbed and carried along by 
the greater and more prominent interest. Guilds and cor- 
porations, however injurious their effect on the general pro- 
gress of society, checked the force of competition within the 
limits of each particular trade, and took care that their 
poorer members should not be left without a provision in 
age and misfortune. Almshouses and hospitals were the con- 
stant fruit of their accumulated wealth. And the division of 
the whole industrial economy into a number of insulated 
associations, where capital and labour were soldered as it 
were into one corporate interest—mischievous and absurd 
as such an arrangement seems on an enlarged view of 
society—had at least the collateral effect of rendering next 
to impossible any general combination of one of these 
constituents of wealth against the other. Withthe growth 
of commercial freedom, and the increasing magnitude of 
manufacturing establishments, new tendencies began to 
discover themselves ; the old relations were dissolved ; and 
capital and labour, each accumulated in larger masses, 
came more frequently into hostile collision. The changes 
consequent on the French Revolution, juster views of eco- 
nomical science, and the stupendous results of mechanical 
invention, have introduced a new condition of society, and 
given to productive industry a weight and even a grandeur 
which it never possessed before. The ancient restrictions on 
freedom of industry one after another have been taken away, 
and the last of them are rapidly disappearing. Commerce 
has made immense progress since the Peace. In France, 
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in Belgium, in England, and at a somewhat slower rate 
in Germany—capitalists are continually gaining on the 
old landed aristocracy in social importance. The Bourgeoisie 
have accomplished, or are in the sure way to accomplish, 
their complete political enfranchisement. In the most 
advanced countries of Europe they are really at the head 
of Society, its strongest interest and dominant power. 
Politically they have reached their goal; for there is no 
further change, which they cannot, when once agreed 
upon its desirableness, by combination and perseverance 
constitutionally attain. 

But all the relations of Society have not yet harmo- 
niously adjusted themselves to this vast accession of power 
and wealth in the middle classes. Along with it there 
exists a frightful amount of poverty and wretchedness in 
the lowest class. All our large cities exhibit the extremes 
of Society in revolting juxtaposition. Many circum- 
stances may be mentioned as contributing to this state of 
things, and the unhealthy stimulus given to population 
in the great centres of industry :—the spirit of enterprise 
so apt to degenerate into unwarrantable speculation, and 
the consequent precariousness of the relations between 
capital and labour; the too frequent dissolution of the 
ties that once united masters and workmen; and the lia- 
bility of thousands to be thrown at once out of employ- 
ment by some obstruction in the ordinary channels of 
trade. To this must be added the quickened sense of 
their ills in the suffering classes, resulting from sharpened 
intelligence and closer intercourse, often aggravated by 
their own irreligion and wickedness, and inflamed by the 
artful misrepresentations of political adventurers. No one 
can regard this as a healthful condition of society: nor is 
it wonderful that sanguine and imaginative natures, sur- 
rounded by want and suffering, should have thought of 
suggesting remedies for them which men of cooler heads 
perceive to be irreconcileable with established principles 
and the results of experience. 

The theories of the Socialists are a product of the time 
—an effort of the mind to conceive the possibility of 
throwing off vice and misery by a re-organization of So- 
cicty. ‘They would reverse the order of things introduced 
by history ; construct the world d priori; and substitute 
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human centralization for the providence of God. There is 
nothing new in this idea of reconstituting Society: it is as 
old as Plato; and we may find arguments for its refutation 
in Aristotle. Among the Socialists it is modified by the 
particular form of our existing civilization. They are 
struck by the evils resulting from the immense irregulari- 
ties in the distribution of the national wealth; from the 
scramble for subsistence produced by unlimited competi- 
tion ; from the loose and sometimes hostile relation of the 
different classes of Society towards each other, so incon- 
sistent with the idea of human brotherhood, and the con- 
sequent exclusion of myriads from the assured education 
and subsistence which they contend Society owes to all its 
members: and as a cure for these evils, they propose 
either to annihilate altogether the principle of individual 
competition, or so to restrain and guide it as to make it 
swell the fund for the general subsistence ;* to consoli- 
date labour and capital into a close indivisible interest ; 
to transform the conflicting impulses of individual self- 
love into harmonious co-operation for the general weal ; 
and to make Society directly responsible for such a distri- 
bution of the means of living and instruction, as shall 
enable all who are brought into existence, to partake of 
the happiness which nature has provided for them in the 
full and perfect exercise of their powers. This may be 
taken, we conceive, as a fair statement of the general end 
proposed by the various Socialist theories; though they 
differ from one another as to the means of accomplishing 
it. Their object is to work out a Science of Society ; to 
establish the principles on which Social relations may 
hereafter be regulated and fixed. The reply to them must 
be found in the general consideration, that it is impossible 
to devise any substitute for the balanced action of indi- 
vidual self-love and responsibility, as the motive power of 
Society- overruled and directed by the Divine Intelli- 
gence; and that the evils which confessedly arise from the 
frequent irregularities of this action, are such as can only 
be remedied by superior knowledge and the increased 
influence of moral and religious convictions, operating 
under the relations which from the beginning of time 
have bound men together in Society. This view of the 
* This is the leading idea of Fourierism. 
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radical impracticability of Socialism will not hinder us 
from profiting by many incidental hints and subordinate 
arrangements with which it proposes to meet particular 
evils : for every theory which has had currency among any 
number of earnest and thoughtful men, must have got a 
glimpse at least of some important truth, and represents 
some deep want of humanity, though it may have missed the 
means of supplyimg it. 

No writer of any eminence has taken up the Socialist 
question in this country, or put himself forward as a 
leader of the Sect. Mr. Owen’s views of Society are of 
the narrowest kind, addressed to the wants of a bare ma- 
terialism, and based on a superficial application of the doc- 
trines of philosophical necessity, which was the system 
most in vogue with liberal thinkers when he was young. 
Food, clothing and habitation are the great ideas which 
bound in his social horizon. Religion, history, poetry and 
art find no place in his system as originally promulged ; 


and if admitted, must expire for want of aliment. His 
speculations, chiefly remarkable for a certain shallow 
clearness in the statement of one idea, will not admit of 


comparison with the richness of material and the ingenious 
combination that distinguish the writers of the French 
School. Such a system could not be expected to endure 
where the moral nature was in the least developed. It is 
moreover singularly ill-adapted to the practical sense and 
strong native religion of the English mind. We beli 
the Sect is nearly extinct.* 

Of a different character are the men who have espoused 
the theories of Socialism and Communism on the Continent. 
Even learning and science have there been brought to the 
service of the cause. Considerant and Renaud are highly 
educated men and very agreeable writers. In the lucid pre- 
cision of their style and their clear statement of a general 
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truth, we trace the influence of the exact discipline of the 
Ecole Polytechnique. Cantagrel has humour and taste, and 
paints the manners of Paris with a vivid pencil. In Louis 
Blane we know not which to admire most, the transparent 
absurdity of his reasoning or the passionate force and se- 
ductive attraction of his style. He writes as if the logical ele- 

ment was wholly wanting in the cages. ag of his mind: 

but nature has I: irgely endowed him with the da ingerous gift 
of eloquence, and in the rich unction which overflows his 
pages, he constantly reminds us of the deep pathos and 
burning earnestness of the Abbé de Lamennais. We 
distinctly repudiate the main conclusions of the French 
Socialists ; to us they appear to look at nature and society 
from a false point of view: but we should be wanting in 
candour, if we did not admit that such of their publica- 
tions as have fallen under our eye, bear traces of simple 
and upright purpose and very benevolent feeling. Like 
the whole class of theorists to which they belong, they 
profess great indifference to political questions, or regard 
them simply as means towards the realization of their 
favourite schemes : but it is impossible for any mind to 
breathe the revolutionary atmosphere of France without 
imbibing the contagion of politics ; they cannot overlook 
the connection between their views and the liberty, equality 
and fraternity which are the watchwords of r¢ pul nesman . 
and this circumstance, with their higher scientific culture, 
has given a breadth to their mental vision, and a richness 
and variety to the application of their principles, which 
at once distinguishes them from the narrowminded fanatics 
who have attempted to organise communities on Socialist 
principles in England and America. 

The works of Germans on the Socialist movement have 
an interest, as showing the sympathy on these questions 
which pervades the mind of Europe. The two which we have 
placed in our title page, only indirectly attest the spread of 
these princ iples in Germany ; for their criticisms are con- 


41 4 
fined to France and Belgium. Both attempt to trace a pa 
] j } 
rallelism of development between the progress of abstract 
: . 
speculation in the schools of Germany, and the suecessive 


theories of social organization put forth by French writers; 


— Four r being conceived to stand in the same relation to 
St. Simonism, as Hegel to the plilosophy which preceded 
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him, and Prudhon who annihilates the very idea of pro- 
perty and law, representing the extreme negations of the 
godless theory of Feuerbach.* We do not feel ourselves 


sufficiently familiar with the philosophical systems of 


the Germans to be capable of offering an opinion on this 
comparison. ‘The human mind starting from any definite 
and limited view in pursuit of a more general truth, 
whether it take the course of abstract speculation or deal 
with the phenomena of Society, must pass through corre- 
sponding phases of thought. This arises from the uuni- 
formity of its own nature and operation. We have ouly to 
go high enough in our abstractions to find analogies every- 
where. But the value of such resemblances for any prac- 
tical purpose depends on coincidence in details and _ par- 
ticulars.—Thus far only the two works referred to have 
any thing common in their design and execution. 
Stein’s book is a very earnest and conscientious per- 
formance. He seems to feel that the Socialists express a 
want of our time, which no existing arrangements com- 
pletely satisfy; though he guards himself against the 
supposition of acquiescence in all their conclusions. The 
laborious minuteness with which he has endeavoured to 
arrange their theories under the laws of his own abstract 
philosophy, is sadly exhausting to the reader’s patience : 
and he seems to us in not a few instances to have imagined 
a hidden link of logical sequence and orderly development 
where we should have seen nothing but the turbulent 
working of minds released from all moral law and impelled 
by a fierce selfishness. On the whole, we close the book 
with a feeling of respect for its author; though his expo- 
sition of different systems would have been clearer, had he 
kept the statement of facts more distinct from his own 
reasonings upon them. We cannot pronounce so favour- 
able an opinion on the work of Karl Griin. It is not 
wanting in cleverness, and parts of it are pleasant enough 
to read. But its general spirit is revolting. It is distigured 
by slang. It exhibits the worst side of the extréme gauche 
of Germany’s latest school. Law, Marriage, Religion— 
all the sanctities of human lfe—are dismissed with irre- 
verent flippancy. It is difficult to say what the autlior’s 
own views are, except that he always seems happy to em- 


* See Griin, Soziale Bewegung, pp. 222 and 40+ and 5. 
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brace a negation wherever it meets him. <A book more 
offensive in its tone and more vulgar in style, it has rarely 
been our misfortune to look into. We are heartily glad 
to have done with it. 

France is the country where the Socialist and Commu- 
nist doctrines have excited the greatest attention, and pro- 
duced the strongest effect on the state of affairs, the im- 
petuosity of the national character precipitating the attempt 
to realise theories, which the more phlegmatic tempera- 
ment of the English and Germans would have suffered to 
vegetate quietly in the brain. The works we have noticed, 
clearly announce the catastrophe that was preparing. 
Though written four or five years ago, they predict with 
almost literal exactness the revolution which has just oc- 
curred; and the men and the doctrines with which they 
make us familiar, figure conspicuously in the scenes of 
which Paris is still the theatre. We shall set before our 
readers, derived from the sources already indicated, a brief 
account of the more important schools which have circu- 
lated the principles of Socialism and Communism in France. 

It is remarkable, that the first impulse was given to ten- 
dencies which aim at nothing less than a complete trans- 
formation of society, by a member of the high aristocracy 
of old France. Claude Henri de Saint Simon, claiming 
descent through the ancient counts of Vermandois from 
Charlemagne, and grandson of the duke of the same name, 
whose memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. are so cele- 
brated, was born in 1760; and heir of a ducal title and a 
princely revenue seemed destined for a very different career 
from that which actually awaited him. Not free from 
vanity and gifted with extraordinary confidence in his own 
purposes, he appears to have been early haunted with the 
ambition of effecting some great amelioration in the social 
condition of mankind. The instructions of D’Alembert 
had communicated to him a taste for science; _ but 
schemes of industrial enterprise were the object that most 
deeply engaged his thoughts. Having served in the 
American war, and failed in some projects of public works 
which he had set on foot first in Mexico and then in Spain, 
he found himself soon after despoiled of his title and his 
fortune by the storms of the Revolution. He kept as 
much aloof as possible from the extreme parties of the time, 
CuristiaAn Teacner.—No. 41. 2B 
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and endeavoured to retrieve his circumstances by under- 
taking in conjunction with another, the somewhat hazard- 
ous speculation of the sale of the national property. He 
withdrew in disgust from this connection in 1797, not 
taking away so large a share of the profits as he thought 
himself entitled to: and in the next ensuing years of his 
life, he pursued his studies, visited England at the peace of 
Amiens, married, kept a hospitable table, and threw him- 
self with ardour into the gaieties of Paris—for the purpose, 
as he affirmed, of increasing his acquaintance with the 
world. His first work appeared in 1802 under the title of 
Lettres Pun inhabitant de Généve a ses Contemporains. 
It is a fanciful performance, contemplating society from a 
scientific point of view, and proposing to entrust its govern- 
ment to a committee of the learned and the wise. It made 
no impression on the literary world ; but deserves a pass- 
ing notice in the history of Socialism, as containing the first 
indications of the doctrine of the emancipation of women, 
and of the idea which the author afterwards developed, of 
a new form of Christianity. Between 1808 and 1811] he 
published several works of scientific pretensions, but vague 
in character and aim, which excited no attention. Devo- 
tion to his absorbing theories had made him careless of his 
circumstances. In his fiftieth year he was ruined and 
penniless—so destitute, that he became a copyist in an office 
with asalary of lessthan £50a-year. For two years he was 
kept from want by an old servant, whose later fortunes 
were better than those of his master. On the death of this 


faithful domestic he was again plunged into the depths of 


poverty ; and in a fragment in his handwriting, he thus 
speaks of his circumstances and his feelings : “ For fourteen 
days I have only eaten bread and drunk water; I work in 
a room without fire; and I have even sold my clothes to 
defray the cost of transcribing my writings. It is my en- 
thusiasm for science and the general weal—my wish to find 
some means of solving peacefully the fearful crisis in which 
the whole of European society is involved—that has thrown 
me into this desperate condition. Ido not therefore blush 
to make the confession of my misery, and to solicit the 
needful support, that I may be enabled to continue my 
labours.” * For some time he vanished out of view, and it 


* Quoted by Stein, Soctalismus und Communismus, etc., p- 159. 
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is not known what became of him. But in 1814 he ap- 
peared again ; and from that date commenced the period 
of his literary activity, during which his principal works 
were given to the world, and he got a name, and gathered 
a school around him. Still he continued poor and ne- 
glected, and was disappointed by the little impression which 
his doctrines made on society. Yielding to sorrow and 
mortification, in his 60th year he attempted to shoot him- 
self, but was recovered by the kind attentions of his pupils, 
and survived for some time, as full of energy and zeal as 
ever. He died in 1825. Among his last words were 
these: “ My whole life is contained in one thought— 
to secure to all men the fullest development of their facul- 
ties.” 

Saint Simon is one of those characters whose strong and 
exciting influence on others, it is difficult to explain from 
any record we possess of their conduct and their thoughts. 
His strangely diversified life, veiled in a sort of obscurity 
which enhances its romance, does not appear to have been 
marked by the purity and the disinterestedness and the 
superiority to human weaknesses, which enter into our 
conception of the hero and the saint, and have often dis- 
tinguished the founders of sects. His chief point of attrac- 
tion lay in the vividness with which he apprehended one 
or two general ideas that stood in very intimate relation to 
the social wants of his age, and in the invincible ardour 
and self-confidence with which, though unable distinctly 
to articulate them, he laboured through all the changes of 
fortune to make them known. His works do not go be- 
yond the merit of suggestiveness: they are filled with 
vague aspirations and loose generalities, which it remained 
for other minds, stimulated by them into earnest action, 
to work out into more definite propositions and _ positive 
results. Saint Simon must be distinguished from Saint 
Simonism. The School was not systematised till the death 
of its founder; and has been compared in reference to 
him, with the science that is evolved out of the poetry of 
creative thought. Many young men of genius, who have 
since distinguished themselves in the world, Augus- 
tin Thierry, the historian, Comte, the author of the 
‘ Philosophie Positive,’ Carnot, Michel Chevalier and others, 
attached themselves to the St. Simonian School: and 
2B2 
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Heinrich Heine has been numbered among its votaries.* 
Saint Simon’s last thoughts—the link which connects his 
own mind with the subsequent development of ideas in his 
disciples—are to be found in his Catechisme des Industriels 
and his Nouveau Christianisme, the one exhibiting the 
material, and the other the spiritual, elements of his Social 
theory. In the first, it is his object to restore productive 
labour to its just rank in the world, as the highest of hu- 
man interests ; to free it from the oppression under which 
it is kept by the combination against it of the monied and 
legal classes, who have appropriated to themselves the ex- 
clusive merit of Liberalism; and to propose such a re-or- 
ganization of Society as will give to the industrial element 
its full significance and amplest expansion, and draw forth 
its yet undeveloped resources of wealth and happiness. St. 
Simon retained enough of the impressions of his early 
Catholic education, to feel persuaded that the world could 
not be reformed without religion, and that a hierarchy of 
spiritual powers must be associated with his projected 
organization of industry. In this thought his Nouveau 
Christianisme had its birth. He distinguished Christianity 
from the Church; and going back to the primitive Gospel 
for the essence of the Religion, he conceived he had found 
it in the broad practical principle, ‘ That all men should act 
towards each other as brethren.’ This principle applied to 
the present state of the world, he expressed in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘“ Religion should direct Society towards the 
most rapid amelioration possible of the poorest class.”’+ 
He was thus equally opposed to the Catholic and to the 
Protestant sections of the Christian world. He considered 
the former as heretical as the latter. He condemned the 
Catholics for exalting dogma above morality, and drawing 
a mischievous distinction between the flesh and the spirit, 
as if one was not as much the work of God as the other, 
since both must combine for the true perfection of 
man. Admitting the great services of Luther in emanci- 
pating the human mind from priestly thraldom, he cen- 
sured Protestantism for breaking up by its sectarian spirit 


* K. Grin, Soziale Bewegung p. 117. 
+ Nouveau Christianisme, p. 12. It was published in the year of the au 
thor’s death, 1825, in the form of a Dialogue between a Conservator and an 
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the unity of the Church, and stripping public worship of 
the beauty which it might derive from the Fine Arts. On 
both grounds he looked forward to a new and grander 
manifestation of Christianity. ‘“ I am persuaded”’—he says 

—“that God accords a special protection to those who 
use their efforts to subject all human institutions to the 
fundamental principle of this sublime doctrine; I am con- 
vinced, that I am myself accomplishing a divine mission 
in recalling nations and kings to the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity.”’* 

Saint Simonism as a distinct School, commenced with 
Bazard in 1829. He had been connected with the Car- 
bonari, and actively engaged in the republican reaction 
against the Bourbon dynasty. He opened a course of 
public teachings in the Rue Taranne, and began to modify 
and define the v vague notions of St. Simon himself by the 
inculcation of very bold and decisive doctrines about pro- 
perty and its unequal division. To him is due the inter- 
esting and suggestive idea of dividing all history into a 
series of critical and organic periods, in the former of which 
Society goes through a process of dissolution, i in the latter, 
its elements are combined and wrought into harmony. He 
considered Society to be now in one of its critical periods, 
for which a new synthesis was required, and a new So- 
cial hierarchy must be devised. According to Bazard a 
fundamental error in the actual state of things consists in 
treating the enjoyment of property as an absolute and 
hereditable right.—He proposed to substitute the inherit- 
ance of merit for that of kindred; so that on the death of 
an individual, not his family, but the State, should become 
the heir. The fundamental maxim of the School was this: 
To every one according to his capacity, and to every capacity 
according to its work. The fruits of individual accumula- 
tion were thus to be continually passing into the common 
treasury, from whic h, as the young of the rising generation 
entered life, they were to be furnished by the superinte n- 
dent authorities, with the means of cultivating their pecu- 
liar capacity and performing their appropriate work. The 
national funds dispensed by the ministers of the social 
hierarchy to the several individuals whom they had selected 
for their specific functions, were to replace the ancient 


* Nouveau Christianisme, p- 87 
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powers of the State; industry would supersede politics ; 
and a system of banks, placed under proper heads, and 
connected in due subordination with a common centre, 
would represent the national magistracy. Such were the 
material doctrines of the School. It is obvious to ask, where 
could be found constantly and universally such indubitable 
evidence of wisdom and integrity, as to warrant the re- 
posing in any body of men the tremendous responsibility 
which is here implied.—The religious element of the system 
was developed by Enfantin. His object was to reconcile 
the flesh and the spirit; and he declared that St. Simon 
had been sent into the world to reveal this truth: “ Hallow 
God by labour and enjoyment.” Enfantin’s views were 
decidedly pantheistic.* His warm and exitable imagination 
hurried him into a dangerous extravagance of language in 
asserting the rights of woman. The graver members of 
the sect took offence. The school was divided. Bazard 
separated from Enfantin, and soon after died of vexation 
and grief. The Saint Simonites as a party did not survive 
the year 1882. 

Fourierism rose into notice on the decline of Saint 
Simonism, though the two systems had no original con- 
nection, and had developed themselves independently. The 
coincidence therefore of their leading aims must be ascribed 
to the corresponding effect of the same condition of society 
on different minds. Both indicate the same deep but 
vague sense of great social evils in the most advanced civili- 
zation of Europe during tbe first half of the 19th century. 
Charles Fourier was born at Besancon in 1772. His 
parents were thriving tradespeople who destined their son 
for the same vocation. Some anecdotes are recorded of his 
early years, which explain the strong bias that subsequently 
guided his thoughts and sympathies. When only five, he 
was severely punished by his father for innocently telling 
the truth to a customer who inquired about some article in 
the shop; an experience, which led him to ponder deeply 
on the morality of trade. His strong benevolence in child- 
hood was attested by the following circumstance. During 
his absense from home, a poor cripple called at the house, 
and on learning that he was gone, burst into tears. When 
asked the cause, he said his young friend every morning in 


* See the extracts in Stein, p. 201. 
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going to school, had shared his breakfast with him, but 
that now he must perish of hunger. The prejudice which 
he had conceived against the usual mode of conducting 
business, was not removed on being ordered by his prin- 
cipal at Marseilles, during the scarcity of 1799, to throw a 
quantity of damaged rice into the sea to enhance the price 
of the remainder. Like St. Simon he lost his property in 
the Revolution ; and during the remainder of his life, con- 
stantly occupied with benevolent projects and teeming with 
literary productiveness (his collected works amount to six 
volumes, 8vo.), he filled no higher situation than that of 
foreman in a mercantile house. But he possessed one 
quality which bore him up under all discouragements, and 
which often distinguishes the propounders of new systems 
—undoubting confidence in the truth of his own theories 
and the certainty of their ultimate realization. After he had 
published some of his works, he felt so sure of the impres- 
sion they must produce, that he had no doubt funds would 
be forthcoming from some quarter or other to enable him 
to reduce his plans to practice. The poet Beranger tells 
a story of him next to incredible—that for ten years he 
went home every day at twelve o’clock, in full expectation 
of finding the millionaire awaiting him, who was to help 
him to put his Phalanstére in execution. 

Fourier possessed great fancy and ingenuity, and a 
wealth of ideas furnished by a very general, though not a 
very deep or accurate, acquaintance with the various 
branches of human knowledge. Like other persons of 
imperfect early training he was caught by superficial analo- 
gies, and endeavoured to find in one principle a solution 
of all existing phenomena.—This aspect of the Universe 
(he considered it a religious ove) he expressed by the 
word Unitéisme; for he had coined a terminology to suit 
the wants of his system, as strange and fantastic as that 
of our own Bentham. Hence he is constantly in search 
of harmonies; makes the physical explain the moral world ; 
and even in the shape and colour of flowers and the flavour 
of fruits, finds types of the characters and dispositions of 
human beings.* Attraction is with him the governing 


* Cantagrel, Le Fou du Palais Royal, p.251 et seq.; and Renaud, Solidarité, 
Ch. Vill. Analogte Universelle. 
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principle of all things, material and spiritual—and is in 
fact only another name for the agency of God. His reli- 
gious system finally resolves itself into Pantheism. At- 
traction operates through three subordinate principles, 
mathematics, matter, and spirit, the sum total of which 
make up the agency of God.* In his first work, the 
Théorie des quatre J Mouvements, which contains the eround- 
work of his entire system, only developed in subse quent 
works—he has traced the operation of these principles 
through the four great departments of nature, the mate- 
rial, the organic, the animal, and the social. Led away by 
vague ideas, he has given free rein to his fancy in his 
speculations on cosmogony; but this part of his work, 
at once wild and superficial, we shall not notice, confining 
our attention to what he says under the last of these four 
heads—the Social. 

Early impressed with the strife and misery of the ex- 


isting industrial system, he conceived the possibility of 


reducing it to the same order and harmony which he 
saw prevailing in the material world.—He thought that 
here also Unitéisme should predominate; but that to in- 
troduce it, nature must be consulted, her indications 
attended to, and her impulses obeyed.—The law of Ar- 
TRACTION as it operates in man, shows itself according to 


Fourier in the passigons—i.e. the instincts or tendencies of 


every kind, which impel him to act, and point out his 
destiny, and the sum total of which, balancing each 
other, constitute the individual.t Hence results what he 
calls the Mouvement Social or Passionel; and hereon he 
founds the first great maxim of his system—Les Altractions 
sont proportionelles aux Déstinées. These attractions or 
passional influences are further distinguished—as the Sensi- 
live, having reference to the gratifications of the five senses 

* Stein, Social. und Comm. p. 247. 

+ ‘* Toute action libre de l’ homme, tout emploi voluntaire de son corps et 


de son intelligence, est—déterminé par un désir. C'est ce désir, quel qu’il 
soit, que Fourier appelle Passton. L’ Ame, le moi, le moteur, ne se mani- 
festant que par les passions, peut étre regardé comme leur somme. Si donc 
on fait |’ analyse des passions, on aura analysé l’4me humaine, et l’on con- 
noitra d’elle tout ce qu’il est nécessaire de s: woir quant 4 l’application, quant 
a son action sur nous, sur les autres, sur le milieu o& nous vivons.” “ L’ Ecole 
appelle passion tout ce qui porte l'homme 4 agir, tous les mobiles qui sont en 
Jui.’’- Renaud, Solidarité, p- 39. 





Stein (p. 253) hag shown, how defective and one-sided is this definition of man, 
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—as the affective, drawing men into various groups or 
associations, of which the four centralizing forces are ambi- 
tion, friendship, love, and the family affection—and as the 
distributive, by which these groups are harmoniously ar- 
ranged in certain series according to impulses which are 
quaintly denominated—the Cadaliste, attaching men to a 
single object and bringing them into rivalry with others— 
the Papillonne, or the instinct of change, the love of con- 
stant variety—and the Composite, which reconciles the two 
extremes and harmonises all the faculties in an enthusiasm 
for whatever is great and good. ‘This view of the serial or 
connected working of human passions and instincts, gives 
the second great rule of the System—La Série distribue les 
Harmonies.*—The instincts thus described, if not thwarted 
by the artificial arrangements of society, would harmonize 
with the order and distribution of external objects origi- 
nally designed to correspond to them, and would render 
labour—i.e. the voluntary effort necessary to attain the 
fulfilment of a desire—not disgusting but attractive. The 
present miseries of the world arise from the destruction of 
this natural harmony; they can only be cured by the re- 
storation of it.t 

Fourier has a theory of history, according to which 
Society has passed through successive stages of develop- 
ment. The present period, which is fifth in order, he de- 
signates as that of Civilization; and out of this mankind 
will gradually proceed, with the increasing extension of 
just social — towards a more perfect state—when 
Man and Nature will enter into closer unison, and act and 
re-act on each other in the development of higher powers— 
called Harmony. In depicting this imaginary condition 
of future happiness, Fourier surrenders himself to the 
reveries of his imagination. ‘The senses will have a large 
predominance in this golden age. All delights will be 





* There is something in Fourierism which craves after the mystic and 


enigmatical. These two maxims were engraved on the tomb of Fourier in the 
Cemetery of Montmartre, to puzzle the uninitiated. At the four corners are 
represented the circle, the ellipse, the parabola, and the hyperbola, which in 
the symbolic language of the School, correspond to the four cardinal or affec- 
tive passions—Friendship, Love, Paternity, Ambition. —Cantagrel, Fou du 


Palais Re 1 yal, p- 257. 

+ In its doctrine of instincts, as the governing power of man, which must 
be studied in the training of the individual and the assignment of his pursuits 
and employments, Fourierism has an obvious affinity with Phrenology. 
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lavished on them in rich abundance. The ice of the pole 
will be dissolved. Oranges will grow in Siberia. The 
ocean will lose its bitterness, and be converted into a 
liquor more cooling and delicious than lemonade. The 
monsters of the deep will lay aside their ferocity, and re- 
joice to draw the ships of men across the waves. The 
relations of the sexes will enjoy a freedom forbidden by the 
sterner maxims of our modern morality. The renovated 
world will become a voluptuous paradise ; and the spirits 
of the departed, clothed with ethereal bodies, will return 
to earth, and delight to mingle again with happy mortals. 

It is but justice to add, that Fourier, in more advanced 
years, attached no importance to these visionary appen- 
dages to the more practical parts of his system; and that 
his later followers have disowned the doctrines that are at 
war with the principles of a pure morality. Their object 
is to take Society as it is, and cautiously and gradually to 
bring it into accordance—as they suppose—with the eter- 
nal laws of Nature and Man. ‘This is to be accomplished 
by the Phalange and the Phalanstére. The Phalange isa 
body of associated labourers : the Phalanstere is the habita- 
tion assigned to them, so arranged as to put in practice 
the fundamental principles of the Sect respecting Adtrac- 
tions and Series. The System is to be worked by carrying 
out the following objects: uniting labour, capital and 
talent in an indissoluble interest; arranging labour in 
groups, and distributing these groups into series, corre- 
sponding to the species and genera of natural objects ;* 
allowing individuals to connect themselves with the labour- 
group for which they possess the greatest natural fondness 
and aptitude—in other words, rendering labour ad/ractive ; 
obviating exhaustion and weariness, by a limitation of 
the hours of work, and permitting a frequent change of 
employment ; providing for the members of the Phalange 
by a general adoption of the cooperative principle, com- 
forts, elegancies and luxuries which are at present within 
reach of only a few of the wealthy; offering proportionate 
advantages to superior industry and talent, and yet so 





* Thus, for example, in the cultivation of any species of fruit—as the 
Pear—particular groups of labour would attach themselves to particular 
varieties of fruit, and by competition with one another, endeavour each to 
raise their particular variety in the highest perfection. 
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regulating the spirit of competition between different 
groups of labour as to make it contribute to the riches of 
the general fund, and exclude want by securing the means 
of a permanent provision of at least a minimum of educa- 
tion and subsistence for every member of the Society.* 
This organization of the industrial elements of Society into 
an indivisible and harmonious whole—in place of the 
unequal conditions, the strife, misery and want of the 
present system—is designated in the peculiar language of 
the sect by the term Soxtiparity. “It is not given us to 
be happy, one without the other; all the members of the 
great family are tied up in a single bundle by the divine 
law of Solidarity, which teaches us that the interests of 
men are in all points rigorously identical.” + 

The present advocates of these views disclaim any desire 
to force on the general adoption of them, but are content 
to try the experiment on a small scale in particular locali- 
ties—fully convinced that the success of such experi- 
ments must lead to imitation, and spread the system gra- 
dually over the world. It is calculated, that a Commune of 
not less than 400 families, amounting to 1,600 or 1,800 
souls, and affording pretty ample variety of condition and 
occupation, would be required to give the system a fair 
trial. 


“Let us suppose,” says Renaud,{ “the inhabitants of such a 
Commune to enter into deliberation with one another, and to adopt 
the following resolutions: (1.) An association is formed between 
all the inhabitants, rich and poor; the social capital is composed of 
the veal property (des immeuadbles) of all, and of so much of the 
personal property (des meub les et capilaux) as each shall think proper 
to vest in the Society. (2.) Each associate, in exchange for his 
portion, shall receive shares in the undertaking, representing the 

* The possession of this minimum is assumed as essential to the enjoyment 

I J 9) 

of that freedom and equality which form the proper basis of Society. As to 
the means of providing it, Victor Considerant observes: ‘‘ I] serait trop 
absurde de demander que la Société avangat le Minimum 4a J’individu et 
dounat ainsi la liberté sociale 4 chacun de ses membres, aussi long-temps 
que le régime industriel ne serait pas organisé de maniére a passioner les 
masses, a les entrainer au travail par la puissance de l’AtTTRAIT, a défaut de 
la Force ou du Besoin—qui seuls pourront, jamais les contraindre a |’ exer- 
cice de l'industrie morceleé et répugnante.’’—Etudes sur quelques Problémes 
fondamentaux de la Distinée Sociale, vii These. 

+ Hippolyte Renaud, Solidarité, p. 37. 

t Solidarité, Ch. iv. Organisation dela Commune. 
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exact value of what he shall have contributed. (3.) Each share 
shall have a mortgage upon such part of the real property as it 
represents, and on the general property of the Society. (4.) Each 
member of the association (and membership does not require the 
possession of either shares or capital) is invited to join in the work- 
ing (exploitation) of the common fund by his labour and his talent. 
(5). Women and children enter the Society on the same terms as 
men. (6). The annual profits (after the discharge of the common 
expenses) shall be shared among the associates in the following 
way: a. one part shall pay in the first instance the interest of the 
shares; b. a second part shall be distributed among the workmen 
proportionate to the difficulties of their task, and the time devoted 
to their work by each of them; c. a third and last part shall be di- 
vided among those who may have distinguished themselves in their 
works by their intelligence, their activity and their vigour.—— 
Thus each man, woman, child, will have a claim to three parts pro- 
portionate to his or her share in production by his three productive 
powers,—capital, labour, talent. 

“This question of the distribution of profits must appear at first 
insoluble. We shall show, that the proposed organization allows of 
a very easy solution of it. The bases of the association being 
adopted, we shall have obtained, by a simple transformation of pro- 
perty, some important results.—This transformation is not a dis- 
possession: the property in shares having a mortgage on the real 
estate, is as securely guaranteed as the property of the real estate 
itself. Even in our present Societies, the most distrustful capitalist 
never fears to lend on a solid mortgage.—The first advantage of 
this reform is to render convergent, the interests previously at vari- 
ance of the inhabitants of the Commune.—Each of them immediately 
comprehends, that the three parts which he may hope for, necessarily 
augmenting or diminishing with the profits of the entire concern, he 
cannot work for his private interest without working for all: every 
one perceives, that the prosperity of one can no longer be the conse- 
quence or the cause of the misfortune of the other. 

“The soil of the Commune no longer undergoing a minute sub- 
division almost incompatible with its effectual working—the fences, 
and ditches and some of the pathways and roads will disappear, 
and the territory will be cultivated like the domain of an individual. 
Thus the advantages inherent in large properties, will be added to 
those peculiar to small: for the only beneficial effect of the subdivi- 
sion of the Soil, is its allowing a larger number to attain property, 
and to become directly interested in cultivating it.—In the associ- 
ated Commune, the slightest economy will enable an individual to 
procure a share, the holding of which will make him really a co- 
proprietor of the domain of the Phalange.” 
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The writer then goes on to show the combined advan- 
tages of superior economy and increased productiveness, 
that must result from this union of resources and classifi- 
cation of labour.—An essential feature in the System is 
the Phalanstére, or general domicile placed in the centre 
of the territory occupied by the Phalange, and communi- 
cating with the gardens, orchards and farms that furnish 
one great subject of its industry. Considerant, who has 
developed the principles of Fourier with great zeal and in- 
telligence, and stands nearly in the same relation to his 
master as Bazard to Saint Simon—has laid it down as a 
principle, that the architecture of a people exactly repre- 
sents its social state, and that for a new social organization 
a new architectonique will be required.*—He has sketched 
out the following plan of a Phalanstére in his Destinée 
Sociale :— 


“In front there is a large open Court, with two wings to the 
right and to the left. In the middle of the facade rises the 
Tower of Order, where are the clock, the telegraph and the obser- 
vatory. Of the interior, the halls destined for public purposes 
occupy the centre. In the wings and at the back are the apart- 
ments, varying in size and elegance, but all neat, convenient and 
comfortable, so as to afford the poorest and the richest the means 
of lodging as they desire.—The large, the moderate-sized and the 
small apartments are so distributed one among the other, throughout 
the Phalanstére, that there is no sharp separation between the diffe- 
rent classes of citizens, and the revolting contrast is not seen of a 
faubourg Saint Morceau by the side of a faubourg Saint Germain. 
The most remarkable arrangement of the Phalanstére is the long 
gallery or covered way (rve-galeric), which runs along the whole 
extent of the edifice on the first story, capable of being heated in 
winter and ventilated in summer, and affording an access to all parts 
of the dwelling without exposure to the weather. An uniform and 
economical system distributes through all the residences, halls and 
workshops of this social palace, heat, water and light.” 7 


The occupations accompanied with noise, or otherwise of- 
fensive, are confined to a remote and insulated part of the 


building. A Museum, Schools and Lecture-rooms, a Theatre 


* See his striking description of the unhealthiness and misery of Paris 
quoted by K. Griin, pp. 237-241. 

+ Exposition abrégée du Systéme Phalanstérien, par Victor Considerant, 
pp. 24-9. 
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and a Church, are supposed to be attached to it, together 
with a common Kitchen and a common Nursery for those 
who choose to avail themselves of such a convenience. 
Domestic servants would cease to exist as a separate class ; 
and the different duties hitherto performed by them, would 
be cheerfully discharged, without degradation, in con- 
nection with the various classified groups of labour, by per- 
sons who possess a natural fitness or hiking for them—as 
may often be seen in the case of nursing and cooking. To 
offices more painful and disagreeable which Society can 
still not dispense with, those of the greatest original apti- 
tude are to be attracted by superior honours and rewards, 
so that an exact compensation shall prevail through all the 
social arrangements. The conduct of this most elaborate 
and complicated machinery is to be entrusted to the chiefs 
who preside over the different groups of labour, correspond- 
ing to the diversities of instincts or passions, and subor- 
dinated one to another in the ascending scale of a regular 
hierarchy. These chiefs, with the exception of the one at 
the head of the family group (Paternité), are to be chosen 
by the members of their respective groups or series: and 
this graduated system of authorities Fourier expected 
would spread, with the extension of his principles, first over 
provinces, then over countries, and lastly over the entire 
world. It is obvious, that the very existence of the system 
would depend on the wisdom and integrity of these elec- 
tive chiefs—especially in the delicate matter of apportioning 
the recompence of the workmen, and assigning premiums 
to superior talent and industry. A hitch in one of those 
subordinate wheels would set the whole machinery wrong.* 
We have devoted so much space to the exposition of 
Fourierism, because it is the most highly developed of all 
the Socialist systems, and because, notwithstanding its 
general impracticability and the many absurdities of its 





* By excepting the family group from the elective principle, Fourier 
wished to provide in his system, which was to represent all the elements 
of humanity, for the due ktioeane of the hereditary principle in governing 


human affairs. With every chief a female partner was to be associated, to 
assert the equality of the sexes. A (ae list of titles was invented to express 
these ascending authorities from the Unarch at the head of a single Phalange, 
to the Omniarch representing the collective sovercignty of the world. Some 
of the titles of the heads of inferior groups within th Phalange, are ludicrous 
enough. The head of the group of whi ch the sense of Taste is ‘th centre, is 
called Le haut Gastrosophe, and his lady, La haute Gast? 
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details, it has got a glimpse of some important truths, and 
proposes to meet some admitted wants in our existing 
civilization, and has enlisted no inconsiderable number 
of earnest and ingenious men in its defence. What we 
have yet to say on other forms of Socialism, and on Com- 
munism, we must dispatch in a few words. 

No Socialist has made more noise in the world than Louis 
Blane. France is still vibrating to her centre from the ef- 
fects of his abortive attempt to realize a plan of a/eliers na- 
tionaux. According to his doctrine, all the present evils of 
Society result from the system of unlimited competition, 
tending to a constant reduction of price and depreciation 
of labour; and that to remedy them, Government should 
take on itself to organize labour and become the supreme 
regulator of production. For this purpose, he proposes to 
transform Governmeut into a great Bank of Credit for 
Labour, raising loans on the security of the Budget for 
the purchase of instruments and materials, and advancing 
them to workmen to the extent of the capital so raised. 
As the founder of these workshops, Government would 
have the right and the power to fix their statutes, which 
should be invested by a vote of the national representa- 
tives with the force of law. A guarantee of character 
should be demanded of workmen; but after admission 
their wages would be equal. Capitalists would be paid 
the interest of the sums advanced by them, but would 
share in the profits of the undertaking on the same terms 
with the workmen. Every vear an account would be ren- 
dered of the net profits, and then a division made of them 
under three heads : (1.) in equal portions among all the 
members of the association ; (2.) in the support of the aged, 
sick and infirm, and the alleviation of difficulties pressing 
upon other branches of industry; (3.) as a fund for fur- 
nishing the instruments of labour to those who may be 
desirous of entering the association, so as to be continually 
extending it indefinitely. He does not deny, that work- 
shops thus supported by the State, would in fact become a 
monopoly and possess an advantage over all private under- 
takings; but then he contends, that the effect of this tem- 
porary competition exercised by the State, would be finally 
to substitute everywhere the principle of association re- 
sulting in solidarity, for that of individual competition. 
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He proposes that the State should undertake the conduct 
of these workshops merely for a time, to set them a-going ; 
but that when put into the right system, and enabled to 
feel its advantages, they would be self-supporting and self- 
governing. They should not be made compulsory, but 
once established, they would be sure to produce universal 
imitation. The same general principles of organization 
he would extend to agricultural, and even to literary and 
scientific, labour.—Louis Blanc is a creature of sentiment 
—susceptible of the clearest and most vivid impressions, 
but incapable of connected reasoning. Only one idea runs 
through his eloquently written Organisation du Travail, 
which we may leave, without another word, to the confuta- 
tion of events that are hourly taking place.* 

All the systems that we have hitherto noticed, acknow- 
ledge, within certain limits, the mght of individual pro- 
perty, and propose that labour, capital and talent should 
each enjoy a proportionate return. They provide a check 
to undue accumulation by the interlacing, as it were, of 
these three elements of wealth with each other, and un- 
dertake to secure every member of the community against 
want, ignorance, and degradation. This is the idea of 
SocraALisM, as distinguished from Communism, which an- 
nihilates all private property, effaces the inequalities that 
would naturally result from various amounts of talent, 
industry and accumulated labour, and reduces all men 
to an equal share of the produce of their united industry 
exercised on their Common Property. It has been well 
remarked by Stein, that such a theory of human associa- 
tion could never obtain currency but in a Community of 
Proletaries.—— The rudest and most hideous form of 
Communism was put forth at the close of the last century, 
by Babeuf, who had been connected with Robespierre 
and Danton, during the Reign of Terror, and afterwards 
embarked with some men of desperate character in or- 
ganising secret combinations against the Directory. The 
object of these men was to re-establish the Constitution 
of 1793; and among their avowed principles, we find the 


* We have taken our account of his doctrines from the fifth and last edition 
of his work, published this spring. See the Postscript to this Article, at th 
end of the Number. 
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following :—That the rich who do not part with their 
superfluities on behalf of the needy, are enemies of the 
people ; That Science and Learning are to be discouraged, 
as threatening the natural equality of mankind ; That all 
children should be educated alike, and initiated only in 
the elements of the most necessary knowledge; And that 
the Press should be restricted to the assertion of repub- 
lican principles.* On the breaking up of this party, 
Buonarotti (who had been one of them) escaped to 
Brussels, and there wrote the History of the Conspiracy 
of Babeuf. After the Revolution of 1830, he returned 
to Paris, and finding now, for the first time, an extensive 
sale for his book, began to circulate anew the doctrines 
of his sect, which, under the name of Babouvism, excited 
the terror of the Bourgeoisie, and discredited the cause of 
republicanism among all respectable citizens. To this 
sect of Communists, Barbés and Blanqui—whose names 
have recently acquired such a fearful notoriety—attached 
themselves. Under their guidance a secret society was 
formed, which had for its object the violent introduction 
of a Community of Goods by a general massacre of the 
rich and the members of the Government. Of the animus 
of this Society we may judge from the following, among 
other, questions and answers proposed as a kind of Cate- 
chism, to candidates for admission.—Qu. Who are the 
People? Ans. The mass of the citizens who labour. 
Qu. How are the People treated by the laws? Ans. As 
Slaves. Qu. What is the lot of the Proletaries under the 
rule of the Rich? Ans. The lot of the Proletary resembles 
that of the bond-slave—the negro. His life is only a 
long tissue of misery, labour, and suffering. Qu. What 
principle must he at the foundation of a well-ordered 
Society? Ans. Equality. Qu. Must we make a Political 
ora Social Reform? Ans. A Social.’ +—It must be remem- 
bered, that the men who some years ago promulgated 
these doctrines, are still alive and active, and intent on 
giving them a practical application. 


* St in, p- 371. 


¢ Stein, p. 406, who has given further details on the different sects 


Communists, which we have not space to notice. Some of tl 
Materialism, the abolition of marriage, and the breaking up of separat 
families as inconsistent with general fraternity: see p. 425. 
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One of the most moderate and respectable of the advo- 
cates of Communism, who has even clothed it with a reli- 
gious character—is Cabet. Entering life as a decided 
republican, he came round to the conclusion, that forms 
of government are but means to an end, and that the 
true happiness of Society can only be based on a Com- 
munity of property, labour and education. These doc- 
trines he embodied in a work of fiction, his Voyage en 
Icarie, written in imitation of Fenelon, during a tem- 
porary banishment in England. The tendency of his 
system on the most important points, may be judged of 
by a few extracts from his Credo Communiste.*—* I do not 
believe that the universe is the work of chance, but I be- 
lieve ina First Cause of all things, which I call Nature. Hu- 
man reason cannot understand this Nature; but I believe in 
its infinite wisdom and foresight; I believe, that it is al- 
mighty, all wise, all just, all merciful, and benevolent.” “1 
believe that Nature has destined the earth to be possessed 
in common and undivided, like the Air, the Light, the 
Warmth ; that she has appointed a division only for pro- 
ducts and for the things that are indispensable to the needs 
of the individual ; and that Community is the most natural 
system.” “I believe, that for the relations between the 
sexes, Marriage is the form most suitable to the dignity of 
man, and the best fitted to produce the happiness of indi- 
viduals and the good order of Society.” “I believe, that 
life in the family is more conformable to nature than the 
separation of children from their parents.” “T believe, 
that the basis of everything must be in Community of 
Education, one and the same for all, till the commence- 
ment of professional studies.”—This form of Society Cabet 
would not introduce at once and violently, but believes it 
must be preceded by political reform, as a transition- or 
preparation-state, which he calls Régime. 

Among the names connected with the Socialist and 
Communist movement are those of Leroux and Prudhon. 
For an account of their writings we must refer to the 
works that we have so often quoted. Prudhon is noto- 
rious for his celebrated declarations, that ‘ property is 
theft,” and that in a state of perfect right and freedom, 
“property would be impossible.” His principles have 


* Given entire in the Second Appendix to Ste 
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conducted him to a grand result of negations, involving 
anarchy and a complete dissolution of Society. He is not 
the less dangerous from the circumstance, that his writ- 
ings, as Stein avers,* contain strong evidence of conse- 
quential reasoning and an honest spirit. He is one of the 
members for Paris in the National Assembly, and, at the 
time we write, the conductor of a Journal. 

It may seem extraordinary, that theories so wild as 
those we have just described, so repugnant to any form of 
Society that has yet existed in the world—spun out of 
the dreams of a few speculative brains—should have 
obtained the practical assent of men concerned with the 
realities of life, and begun to exert a sensible effect on 
the actual course of events. Yet this, we apprehend, has 
been—and to no small extent, still is—the case in Paris. 
The phenomenon is to be explained by the very peculiar 
condition, political and social, of that capital. Within 
little more than half a century, France has passed through 
three revolutions, in which the people have taken power 
into their own hands, put down the existing government, 
and set up another in its place—the product or at least 
the concession of their own will. Facts such as these 
give immense strength and directness of action to the 
principles in which they originate, and will not allow 
them to remain in the remote background of a political 
theory, as mystic formulas that are to be muttered with a 
verbal reverence, but must not be reduced to practice. 
The mind intensely stimulated and observant, meditates 
on all that is involved in those principles, and reasons 
them out imto their consequences. Those who have 
assisted in realising them, reflect on their own situation, 
and ask what they have gained by the change: and 
emboldened by past success, and the tacit admission of 
premises that yield inferences so important to ourselves, 
determine that such pleasant words as liberty, equality 
and fraternity, shall be transformed at once into facts. 
We have no doubt, that this widely-diffused feeling is at 
the bottom of the startling changes we have witnessed in 
France, and explain the acceptance or toleration of theo- 
ries which under other circumstances the common-sense 
of mankind would immediately repudiate. They offer a 
* P. 318. 
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show of speedy access to that imaginary state of things 
on which the popular heart is deeply set.—Then, Paris is 
the brain of France, where all the elements of thought 
are in concentrated activity, transmitting impulse and 
direction to the provincial life, but receiving back from it 
no sedative and restraining influence in return. Since 
the first revolution, Paris has become increasingly a seat of 
industry : the wuvriers form a much larger proportion of 
its entire population than under the old régame: and the 
habits incidental to such a class, with the poverty, the 
dependence and the occasional destitution inseparable 
from them—have been allowed to grow up unchecked in 
the presence of a splendour and a luxury and a refined 
sensuality, which have preserved to Paris its ancient 
celebrity, and made it still the most renowned centre of 
voluptuousness in the world, so that the extremes of 
outward condition are here brought face to face in harsh 
and revolting contrast. Add to this, that the French 
people are constitutionally endowed with a peculiar sus- 





ceptibility of pleasure, and seem to claim the means of 
indulging in it as a natural right. Surrounded by allure- 
ments and provocatives that excite his love of pleasure, 
and prevented by his poverty from gratifying it—the 
proletary is stung into envious madness, and rushes into 
political douleversement as his only chance of. seizing 
enjoyments from which he thinks he is unjustly debarred. 
All these influences are heightened by the materialist 
views of life which have been successfully propagated 
among the lower classes in Paris, by the decline of the 
ancient reverence for law, government, property and the 
domestic duties, and by the general absence of any clear, 
definite, operative religious belief. The number of literary 
adventurers who embark in Journalism as a trade, and for 
whom a captivating theory, which they can set off with 
the clear and fluent eloquence so peculiar to the French, 
is an accession of so much capital to their concern—must 
also be reckoned among the causes which have contributed 
to agitate and unsettle the popular mind. Inu Paris—it 
must be remembered—there are no traditions to respect ; 
the past, as an influence, is gone; and the future is 
floating dimly with vague hopes and general ideas unde- 
veloped as yet into practical distinctness and applicability 
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In place of the maxims of experience, writers can only 
offer their readers abstract formulas of thought, which, 
however skilfully handled, often bewilder from the very 
breadth of view they involve, and are mostly unfruitful in 
any positive result. The fondness for such general expres- 
sions of truth—especially when stamped with the clear 
precision and the sharp antithesis for which their language 
possesses such unrivalled facilities—is characteristic of 
the French, and one of the great means of influence 
possessed by their Journalists. We have often been 
astonished at the effect produced in this way on the con- 
victions and purposes of a very mixed audience. <A 
specious theory well set in general terms has far more 
chance of success, than the most practical suggestion re- 
commended in plain colloquial phrase and enforced by the 
testimony of experience. The ideas imbibed from such 
sources are discussed in the Clubs, and reasoned out with 
logical acuteness by the higher order of workmen; and 
sometimes a few of the more enthusiastic spirits will un- 
dertake to propagate them by public lectures in the larger 
provincial towns. A mental atmosphere is thus created 
favourable to the growth of schemes which not only flatter 
men’s passions and interests but call ito self-complacent 
exercise their higher intellectual faculties. Lastly, the ex- 
treme centralization of the French theory of government— 
the assumption by the State of so many of the functions of 
Society—not thinking it even out of its province to contri- 
bute to the support of the Parisian theatres—has encouraged 
the notion, that to the central administrative power men 
must look for those changes which in other countries they 
have been taught to expect from themselves, and that social 
regeneration is to be effected by the agency of the State. 
From all these circumstances, we fear that a very false 
direction has been given to the movement of the popular 
mind in Paris—a direction the more to be dreaded, be- 
cause we are inclined to believe, that more generally than 
is often supposed, it is associated with sincerity and well- 
meant earnestness. Were the attroupements and the 
emeutes of which Paris is the constant scene, merely the 
work of liberated convicts and political adventurers, we 
should have less apprehension, because we should feel there 
was no moral force to sustain them: but we have a persua- 
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sion, of which we should be glad to be disabused, that 
there is a strong and active idea, very tenacious of life, 
and rooted deep in the popular faith—working in the 
midst of these movements, which it will require something 
more than the fwsi/lades of the Gardes Nationales and 
Mobiles, or even batteries of cannon, effectually to destroy. 
So much the more necessary is it, to show what is essen- 
tially false in that idea; and at the same time not to deny 
the portions of truth that have attached themselves to it, 
and that hide its real character from some honest minds.* 

The grand falsehood that lies at the foundation of all 
these theories, is the assumption, that it is possible by any 
artificial balance of interests or ingenious composition of 
natural forces, to supersede the necessity for individual 
toil, responsibility, and risk, with its certain result of con- 
siderable inequalities of external well-being,—and to bring 
man’s life into such perfect harmony with the laws of na- 
ture at present acting upon it, as to create the feeling of 
satisfied desire and completed existence. The effect of 
these laws on the minds that best understand and most 
faithfully apply them, is to create an irrepressible longing 
after something more pure, and beautiful, and exalted, that 
lies beyond them, and is through them dimly revealed. 
The instinct of progress—the impulse to advance—cleaves 
to awakened humanity in all its stages of development, 
and enters into every conception of its true happiness. 
Rest and enjoyment are speedily followed by the sense of 
satiety. This attribute of man’s spiritual nature is lost 
sight of by all these systems, in the overwhelming import- 
ance which the actual misery of the world has led them to 
attach to the ample and unfailing satisfaction of his corpo- 
real wants. The severer delights which arise from the 


* Since writing this, we observe from the papers, that on its being recom- 
mended in Committee a few days ago, that M. Prudhon’s extraordinary pro- 
position for the confiscation of one third of the income arising from land 
and houses for social purposes, should be rejected by the National Assembly, 
—M. Thiers with other representatives carried a resolution, that “ the question 
having been raised should be fully discussed,’’ on the ground of its being im 
peratively necessary to demonstrate the falsehood and atrocity of doctrines 
that are subversive of all order and security, and are propagated by all pos- 
ion, M. Prudhon 
declared before the Committee, “1 am neither a Communist nor a Socialist. 

I believe, however, that property will suffer the fate of Christianity, which is 
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pursuit of difficult truths or the achievement of hard-con- 
tested good, from the consciousness of free obedience toa 
divine law, and the effort to realise the idea of duty—in a 
word, all the happiness involved in the exercise of the 
higher faculties and holier affections, which require disci- 
pline and cultivation—are not appreciated even in the more 
refined and ingenious theory of Fourier. It recognises 
instinct as the guiding rule, and holds out no higher bliss 
than that of satisfied desire. The consummation of human 
progress is a paradise of sensual delights. 

If our view of life be correct, man’s highest training re- 
quires, that he be largely left to himself in his passage 
through it, to learn wisdom and patience and love by the 
constant need of effort and forethought and self-control ; 
that society must not forestall too many of his cares and re- 
sponsibilities, and so keep him a perpetual child, but leave 
ample scope for the fullest development of his mental and 
moral individuality. In the pursuit of the wealth and the 
power, which he may see are necessary to secure his inde- 
pendence and to enable him to accomplish right objects, he 
is, it is true, unavoidably thrown into competition with his 
fellows ; and in the preseut imperfect state of education and 
knowledge, great occasional evils may result from it. But is 
it better to annihilate or artificially limit the principle of 
competition —a condition of human free agency and conse- 
queutly of human progress—or to trust to the sure effect of 
increased intelligence in removing or tempering the evils 
that are incidental to it ?—No doubt, it would be possible 
by adopting the more rational of the Socialist theories, to 
exclude some of the mischiefs under which we are at pre- 
seut suffering, from excess of competition ; and if popula- 
tion could be kept down proportionate to the means of 
subsistence, (for everything would depend on that,) to pro- 
duce a fair average state of comfort and practical sense and 
moral decorum :—but men would become the slaves of rou- 
tine, and grow up one just like another, low and sensual in 
their aspirations ; and the result would be a sort of Chinese 
civilization. But would it be worth while to purchase 
these questionable advantages, by the sacrifice of the ge- 
nius, the heroism, and the saintship—with all the possibili- 
ties of indefinite progress inherent in them—which belong 
to the present constitution of society, even if clogged in its 
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earlier developments with a fearful amount of misery and 
wickedness? The systems that are proposed to be sub- 
stituted in place of it, appear to us at once too self-indul- 
gent and too tyrannical. They make enjoyment the end 
of existence. The characters formed by them would be 
soft and voluptuous, living in peaceful harmony with a pro- 
lific and beneficent nature, like the natives of Tahiti or the 
Marquesas. They seem to acknowledge nothing higher 
than nature. Nature dictates her terms, and they submit. 
They treat her, not as a handmaiden to do the bidding of 
a high intelligence, but as a mistress whom the senses 
passively obey. On the other hand, to enforce the terms 
of this capitulation with nature, and to prevent their com- 
plicated system of relations with her from going wrong, 
they extend a minute control over the actions of indivi- 
duals, interfering with them at every turn in life—which 
would be intolerable to the best order of minds. Man is 
never to be left to himself. He is never to be alone. He 
may pass from group to group, and from series to series, 
and may resort at times to the Church, the Theatre, or the 
Lecture-room: but in some way or other he must live the 
life that Society has created for him, and from which there 
is no escape. He cannot shake off the inexorable law of 
Solidarité. Seclusion and solitude are impossible. The 
world with the extension of Fouricrism would become a 
vast Paris ; and every separate commune would be turned 
into a Palais-Royal. 

By the substitution of Social for Political Reform, the 
State would be transformed into an organization of industry, 
in which the conductors, judges, and remunerators of labour 
would take the place of Magistrates and Ministers. There 
is difficulty enough in securing an intelligent and honest ad- 
ministration now, when the functions of Government are 
confined to the most general relations of Society, and all the 
details are left to be filled up by the free action of individual 
enterprise and sagacity: but how it would be possible— 
even with all the elaborate bak uncing of inclinations and 
distribution of interests proposed by the theory of Fourier 
—to create an extensive and minutely ramifie dM: agistracy 
equal to the weighty and delicate re sponsibilitie s that 
must be cast on it by any Socialist scheme—we confess 
surpasses our comprehension. The very fusion of indi- 
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vidual interests, which is trumpeted forth as the excel- 
lence of the System—were it possible—would cause insu- 
perable difficulty and involve vast peril in the working. As 
things are now constituted, the disorders occasioned by 
folly and crime in one quarter are rectified by the superior 
energy and virtue of individuals in another, and thus a 
general compensation pervades Society: but where the life 
of one man would be, as it were, melted into the life of 
another—all interests inextricably interpenetrating each 
other—where Society would cease to be an aggregation of 
individuals, but become itself a great indivisible individual 
—it is clear, that a derangement of any part must en- 
danger the whole, and that the stoppage of one wheel or 
the snapping of a single spring would throw the whole 
machine of Solidarity out of gear, and create universal 
ruin and confusion. In the course of human affairs, many 
things must be left to chance, or, as we should rather 
express it, to Providence. It is thus that the moral 
discipline of life is best accomplished. We cannot by our 
most ingenious arrangements anticipate all the possible 
sources of error and misery. We must let them take 
their own course, and find their natural correctives. It 
is an objection which applies to all the Socialist theories, 
that they assume the functions of a higher Power, and 
require for their execution, an omniscience and a moral per- 
fection which are only possessed by God. ‘They assert the 
possibility, and aim at the realization, of a state of com- 
plete human felicity on earth—a notion which we cannot 
reconcile with our belief in the progressive nature of indi- 
vidual man, and with the immutable conditions of his pre- 
sent existence. In considering these speculations, some of 
which have reached the extreme term of folly and _pre- 
sumption—we have been perpetually consoled by the re- 
flection, that any attempt to put them in practice must 
issue in Clearer evidence of that disciplinary character of 
man’s terrestrial life, which furnishes the strongest natural 
argument for regarding it as the first stage of a higher 
existence. 

Some hints, however, may not unprofitably be 
from Socialism. The facts which it represents, must be 
distinguished from the reasonings which it builds upon 
them. lLlowever false its economical views, or 
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anthropology, it sets forth some undeniable truths :—that 
the condition of the lowest classes in our great European 
cities, by whatever cause produced, is de plorable and 
dangerous, and a scandal to Christianity ;—and that it is 
necessary to make immediate and vigorous efforts for 
bringing them within the pale of civilization.—We think 
too, there is much that is sound and wise in its protest 
against the mercenary spirit which so deeply infects our 
Modern Society. That the main object of all law and 
government should be the protection of property, we have 
no hesitation in declaring to be our conviction; for pro- 
perty is the result and condition of civilization, and a 
necessary means of its continual progress :—and further, 
considering true virtue and true wisdom inseparable from 
a very wide exercise of individual free agency, we are 
decidedly in favour of upholding with the utmost rigour, 
on terms clearly defined by law, the rights of private pro- 
perty. But the security of property and its happy influ- 
euce on human condition, seem to us to depend on its 
very general distribution. We think, therefore, that 
Society should discourage by all indirect methods, the 
accumulation of disproportionately large masses of pro- 
perty, and at the same time, facilitate in every way its 
acquisition in smaller portions. We wonder, that great 
proprietors do not see the danger of an opposite course, 
especially in the face of an increasing pauper population. 
An ill-fed and wretched multitude will not be quieted by 
reasonings, however theoretically just, in the presence of 
vast funds which secure to a few an unlimited command 
over the means of ease and enjoyment. Recommendations 
to be patient, and wise speeches on the blessings of 
labour and temperance, come with an ill-grace from men 
all whose energies are devoted to the constant amassing of 
wealth, and who seem to find the end of their existence 
in gorgeous splendour and every refinement of luxury. 
We wage no war with the many enjoyments to be pro- 
cured by wealth. But simpler and more rational manners, 
less ostentatious display, warmer sympathies and more 
kindly intercourse with the humbler classes, and a ready 
disposition to promote liberally every object of public 
utility and private benevole nee—would do much to diffuse 
the spirit of contentment and a sense of justice, and to 
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abate that feeling of hostility which we are afraid often 
actuates the masses against the possessors of wealth. The 
most refined and costly enjoyments which a pure and cul- 
tivated nature would wish to procure, cannot demand an 
income exceeding a certain amount: all beyond that is 
mere nominal distinction, burdened with additional cares 
and responsibilities. We do not indeed desire even an ap- 
proach to equality of properties ; but we should wish to see 
a much greater number of persons enlisted in the defence 
of civilization, and attached by the tie of property to the 
institutions under which they live; we should wish to 
see the awful chasm between the very rich and the very 
poor filled up, and a protecting egis thrown around our 
isle, inlaid with properties of every size and character, from 
the ample patrimonial estate with its ancient woods and 
its grey towers, to the simple homestead and its few fields 
of the happy peasant or industrious artisan. 

Such views are only to be realised by offering the work- 
ing classes additional incentives and facilities for the ac- 
quisition of property. Their depressed and uncertain con- 
dition takes from numbers of them every motive to ac- 
cumulation. Education alone, while other matters remain 
as they are, will not suffice to produce the change.—So- 
cialism deserves our thanks for drawing attention to the 
possibility of permanently uniting labour and capital in 
more friendly intercourse and mutually beneficial co-opera- 
tion. It is vain for economists to assert the identity of 
interest between capitalists and workmen; it is true no 
doubt, when both understand their interest: but the fact 
is, that the two parties are perpetually at variance. We 
merely hint at this subject, which we are aware can only 
be handled properly by practical men: but we inquire, 
whether it would be impossible to admit the best and 
steadiest workmen into a share of profits, and give them a 
direct interest in the success of a concern; and by offering 
to the whole body of them a prospect of ultimate advance- 
ment, make them all feel more strongly that their own 
interest and that of their employers are ultimately one.* 


* A wise and benevolent writer (Mr. J. S. Mill), in his late admirable work 
on Political Economy, has strongly advocated this view of the relations of 
L ibour ind Capit il, il d Qi i an exan pl ol its success in working. Book 
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We further owe a debt to Socialism for the emphatic 
terms in which it bestows honour on all useful labour.—It 
considers man as properly a labourer, finding his worth, 
his dignity and his happiness in labour; and appreciates 
him from that pomt of view. We are persuaded, that in this 
respect Socialism is only the precursor of a more enlight- 
ened public opinion. It is perfectly monstrous in the eye 
of reason, that a man who only lives to amuse himself, and 
makes no return to Society for the ease and leisure it con- 
fers upon him, should be considered as of higher rank and 
enjoy more consideration, than the enterprizing capitalist, 
the ingenious mechanic, the productive artist, and the la- 
borious savant, who are constantly enriching the world with 
the fruits of their thought and their skill. 

We cannot go all lengths with some of the Social- 
ists in their views respecting the emancipation of the 
female sex.—But taking our stand on the sanctity of 
Marriage and the preservation of Home, we heartily join 
with them in asserting the full rights of Woman as the 
Helper and Associate—the moral and intellectual Equa 
of Man. We fully admit with them the equality of the 
sexes: we think they have not always attended enough to 
their difference, and to the distribution of functions and 
duties which results from it. Nevertheless, we are of 
opinion, that a most unreasonable restriction has been 
thrown around the whole life of woman, by which under the 
pretence of sheltering her, she has been degraded and 
wronged ;—that in the free expression of her feelings and 
opinions, and in the free choice of her employments and 
of her lot in life, she has been subjected to artificial 
restraints, injurious to virtue and destructive of happi- 
ness, and often blighting in their germ the finest ta- 
lents and noblest qualities. Socialism we think is right 
in its general principle of demanding, that the censures 
of public opinion should fall with strict impartiality on 
both sexes, and not, as is now the case, exempt the one 
and crush the other. There remain the difficult questions 
of Divorce, and the disposal of children. On both, the 
Socialist theory is in our judgment far too lax. To us it 
appears, that the interests of public morality and domestic 
happiness alike require, that the marriage union should 
always be entered into with the view of its continuance 
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till death, and that the cases of its permitted dissolution 
should be rare and exceptional, always drawing after them 
to one or both of the parties, some amount of discredit 
and shame. Nevertheless unforeseen and necessary causes 
of disruption will at times occur. For these the law, treat- 
ing it as a civil matter, should clearly and definitely pro 
vide. One thing there can be no hesitation in affirming 
that the law should apply with perfect fairness to the two 
sexes, and that the relief which it affords, should be placed 
as readily within reach of the poor as of the rich. 

The co-operative principle is largely applied in Socialism 
—especially in the system of Fourier. We should deem 
any plan objectionable, that tended to break in upon the 
insulation and privacy of home :—but outside the home, 
many comforts and advantages might probably be obtained 
by an extended application of this principle, that are 
now only attainable by the rich. The arrangements of 
the Phalanstére might also suggest some hints for the im- 
provement of municipal organization. 

There are lastly two other points in which Fouricrism 
has got hold of a sound and fruitful principle, which will 
probably be more and more acted on, as society extricates 
itself from the restraints of antiquated usage :—first, in i/s 
development by education of the peculiar tastes and apti- 
tudes of individuals, for the purpose of attaching them to 
the species of labour in which they are best fitted to 
excel ; and secondly, in its closer adjustment of the con- 
dition of society to the laws of nature, by more generally 
directing public attention to the study of those laws, and 
making them familiar to the minds of youth of both sexes. 
By such methods that perfect harmony and beneficent in- 
tercourse between Man and Nature must be promoted, with 
all its prolific consequences, increasing a thousand fold 
the power, the riches and the happiness of Society— 
which is one of the most attractive features of this social 
theory.* 





* There are some Sciences,—such as Chemistry, Physiology and Social 
Economy—tl positive truths of which must hereafter form an essential part 
of the mental furniture of every edu ted person, ind take their place In ¢ ! 
view of lifeand c ilation of action, by the side of the unquestioned vy 
of Morals and Religion. See some enlightened suggestions on this head in 


Article VII. of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ for July 1848, “On English Uni 
versity Education.’ 
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The rage for experimenting on Society which has seized 
France and which will infallibly expose her to many dis- 
asters and perils—may possibly have the effect of striking 
out some useful ideas by which the world will become 
wiser, and which our cautious conservatism would have 
been slow to discover. May we profit alike by her suc- 
cesses and her failures—adopting without prejudice all 
her wisdom, and in no spirit of unkindness disowning and 
avoiding her folly ! 




























































Art. [V.—MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING. 


Memoir of William Ellery Channing, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence and Manuscripts: i 3 vols. London. 


J. Chapman, 1848. 


Ir is to be regretted that these volumes have not ap- 
peared, till the expectation directed towards them has 
almost expired by mere lapse of time. The impatient 
curiosity for some immediate memorial of the great and 
good, on their removal from this world, often presses hard 
on their biographer, and demands from him a haste, by 
which, were it conceded, literature would permanently 
suffer. In the present instance, however, the author’s 
claim for time appears to have been inordinate. Neither 
in the materials themselves, nor in his treatment of them, 
is there anything to explain a five years’ delay. The few 
facts which mark, at long intervals, the course of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s uneventful life, were too recent and patent to re- 
quire research for their collection. The manuscripts, from 
which copious extracts are given, appear to have presented 
no arduous problems of revision, and to have needed only 
the labour of the scissors. The correspondence is of so 
reflective a character, so prevailingly engaged with senti- 
ments rather than with persons, that the task of selection 
must have been unusally free from delicate perplexities. 
However, here are the volumes at length. They are the 
production of one who has evidently obtained a clear per- 
ception of the image he undertakes to present ; and who 
has taken conscientious and elaborate pains to render it 
distinct to his readers. His success is unquestionable. 
Perhaps it might have been obtained upon easier terms. 
A lighter and freer hand might have adequately sketched 
a portrait, whose outlines in themselves are singularly ex- 
pressive ; and which preserves an identity not to be mis- 
taken, in however many lights you place it. The memoir 
accomplishes its purpose, partly by narrative, following the 
common order of time; partly by analysis, resolving the 
lite of Dr. Channing into its several functions, and sepa- 
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rately describing him in his domestic, ministerial, and so 
cial capacities ; partly by citation from his papers, arranged 
not only in each of these two orders, but sometimes ac- 
cording to a method altogether abstract and impersonal, 
so as to exhibit his thoughts on Religion, Human nature, 
Christianity and Society. So complicated an apparatus is 
thrown away in the exhibition of a character peculiarly 
simple, an experience free from vicissitude, and an intel- 
lect but little versatile. Dr.Channing’s writings are, to a 
singular degree, the expression, in a dogmatic or exposi- 
tory form, of his own nature and affections, and awaken in 
every reader, an autobiographical interest. The Memoir 
is but the prolonged note yet lingering in our ear from the 
receding tones of his own voice. It is all the more sweet 
and welcome for that; only, with its special aids from 
memory and love, it need not have been struck on so many 
instruments, and thrown into such elaborated chords. 
Channing’s life, beginning in 1780, was almost coincident 
with the independence of his country. No sooner was the 
sovereignty of Great Britain shaken off, than a series of 
considerable men were ordered upon the stage, as if to in- 
augurate the new republic, and enrich it with the elements 
of a civilization specially its own. Adams was ready to 
secure it the honour of statesmanship ; Story, to create its 
jurisprudence ; Allston, its art; and Channing, its moral 
literature. Colonial life indeed is not favourable to profes- 
sional eminence and intellectual pursuits: and a socicty 
sufficiently advanced to supply its highest offices from its 
own citizens approaches the termination of its colonial 
existence. Such men ensure the era of self-govern- 
ment: and self-government again favours the appear- 
ance of such men. The immediate period of transition 
however, at which Channing was born, though propi- 
tious to the ambition of grown men ready to occupy the 
field, was not favourable to the training of his first years. 
To the Revolution he owed it, that, in his manhood, he 
could speak to two nations ;—that, in his childhood, he was 
poorly cared for by one. Times of political anxiety and 
convulsion are unfriendly to home life. The current in- 
terests are pitched too high for its tranquillity. The topics 
of table-talk are not light enough for young and mirthful 
lips. Children are in the way ; and being once fed, dressed, 
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protected, and sent off to church or school, are otherwise 
ignored. A generation whose cradle has been rocked by 
revolution may work its way up to strength and self-sub- 
sistence ; but with great suffering to the gentler and more 
dependent spirits. They open best in a time of peace and 
evenness, when children are the ornaments of home, the 
measure of duty, the refreshment of care, the symbols of 
hope. Such was the nature of William Ellery Channing : 
and, notwithstanding the sterling worth of his parents and 
connections, it is impossible not to feel that in the notions 
and ways prevalent in the society of Newport, Rhode Island, 
he found but an ungenial nurse. His father, a lawyer in 
full practice, and barely able to do justice to the claims of 
his large family, followed rather the usages of the time than 
the kindliness of his nature, in keeping his children at a 
respectful distance. His mother, of whom a good deal is 
said without leaving a very distinct impression, seems to 
have been a shrewd and lively woman, using the license of 
a good conscience with something of the sharpness of a 
censor, and with more of the strength to conquer troubles, 
than of the sweet art to smooth and charm them. Though 
William,—the third child,—is said to have been “ an idol 
from the first,” this seems to imply rather admiration of 
his loveliness, than sympathy with the peculiar endowments 
of his nature: for his mind evidently followed a solitary 
course, and was never domesticated with the influences 
around it, except with the wild sea-beach and shaded glens 
of the island. Of his nature, it was a law that nothing 
should have power over him, except on condition of its 
being beautiful and being good: and he was thrown by 
birth upon a Society, of which one half appears to have 
been gross and profane,—the other stiff-necked and Puri- 
tanical, with the free heart all on one side, and the dutiful 
will upon the other. Both of them necessarily acted as 
repulsions to him,—-the genial spirit without purity, and 
the dull habits of religion without its ideality. He was 
like a poet-child doomed to live with a Franklin, and eat 
the dry powder of his precepts as antidote against the 
poisons of the world. It is no wonder that his mind was 
early driven inwards upon itself; was led to seek in books 
its first taste of genuine sympathy; and found a kindling 
joy inthe stern but noble companionship of the Stoical 
Curistian TeacHer.—No. 41. 2D 
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moralists. From the many traces of a gentle and generous 
boyhood, we select the following anecdote, related by him- 
self :— 


* T can remember an incident in my childhood which has given a 
turn to my whole life and character. I found a nest of birds in my 
father’s field, which held four young ones. They had no down 
when I first discovered them. They opened their little mouths as 
if they were hungry, and I gave them some crumbs which were in 
my pocket. Every day I returned to feed them. As soon as 
school was done, I would run home for some bread, and sit by the 
nest to see them eat, for an hour at a time. They were now 
feathered, and almost ready to fly. When I came one morning, | 
found them all cut up into quarters. The grass round the nest was 
red with blood. Their little limbs were raw and bloody. The 
mother was on a tree, and the father on the wall, mourning for 
their young. I cried myself, for I was a child. 1 thought too 
that the parents looked on me as the author of their miseries, and 
this made me still more unhappy. I wanted to undeceive them. [ 
wanted to sympathise with and comfort them. When [ left the 
field, they followed me with their eyes and with mournful reproaches. 
I was too young and too sincere in my grief to make any apo- 
strophes. But I can never forget my feelings. The impression 
will never be worn away, nor can I ever cease to abhor every 
species of inhumanity towards inferior animals.” —I. 37. 

In the following narrative, the mirror is held up to the 
early experience of many a thoughtful mind; and an 
insight gained into the many gradations of unreality by 
which the passage is treacherously smoothed from perfect 
veracity of heart to utter pretence :— 


* Tis father, with the view of giving him a ride, took William 
in his chaise one day, as he was going to hear a famous preacher in 
the neighbourhood. Impressed with the notion that he might learn 
great tidings from the unseen world, he listened attentively to the 
sermon. With very glowing rhetoric, the lost state of man was 
described, his abandonment to evil, helplessness, dependence upon 
sovereign grace, and the need of earnest prayer as the condition of 
receiving this divine aid. In the view of the speaker, a curse 
seemed to rest upon the earth, and darkness and horror to veil the 
face of nature. William, for his part, supposed that henceforth 
those who believed would abandon all other things to seek this 
salvation, and that amusement and earthly business would no longer 
occupy a moment. The service over, they went out of the church, 
and his father, in answer to the remark of some person, said, with 
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a decisive tone,—‘ Sound doctrine, Sir.’ ‘It is all true,’ then, was 


his inward reflection. A heavy weight fell on his heart. He 
wanted to speak to his father; he expected his father would speak 
to him in relation to this tremendous crisis of things. They got 


into the chaise and rode along, but, absorbed in awful thoughts, 
he could not raise his voice. Prese utly his father began to whistle ! 
At length they reached home; but instead of calling the family 
together, and telling them of the appalling intelligence which the 
preacher had given, his father took off his boots, put his feet upon 
the mantelpiece, and quietly read a newspaper. All things went on 
as*usual. At first he was surprised; but, not being given to 
talking, he asked no explanations. Soon, however, the question 
rose,—‘ Could what he had heard be true? No! his father did not 
believe it; people did not believe it! It was mof true!’ He felt 
that he had been trifled with ; that the preacher had deceived him ; 
and from that time he became inclined to distrust everything 
oratorical, and to measure exactly the meaning of words ; he had 
received a profound lesson on the worth of  sinc¢ rity.” — . oe. 


The peculiarity in Channing, indicated by these inci- 
dents, is not that he thus felt and thought; but that he 
never parted with his faith in such impulses, or allowed 
them to be laughed or worn away. Unspoiled childhood 
is always humane, always truthful: but there are few who 
do not learn to slight the divine guidance of nature, when 
the thronged and beaten track of custom leads away. 

The career of Channing’s parents was most unequal. 
He was only thirteen, when the father died; the mother 
survived for 37 years of widowhood,—the object of faith- 
ful care and affection to William and his elder brother 
Francis. After a year’s preparatory study, William en- 
tered Harvard University in 1794; residing, during his 
academical course, with his uncle, Chief Justice Dana. 
His life had no more genial period than the four years 
spent at college. Not that there was anything very enno- 
bling in the methods of study and discipline peculiar to the 
place; for the Professors seem to have been a set of 
formal officials, little able to conciliate the pedantic deco- 
rum of the receding age with the fervid spint of a new 
time. Nor was it that the tone of feeling among the 
general body of undergraduates was by any means high: 
for the disorganizing principles of French plilosophism 
were telling with full effect on the faith and conduct of 
the students. But to a pure and thoughtful mind, no- 
2n2 
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thing can prevent the College years from being a glorious 
time. The large drafts of ‘knowledge at the moment of 
most eager thirst ; the first trial of ‘the wings of thought 
out of sight of the home-nest and high amid the moun- 
tain air; the fervid friendships springing from a common 
trust in what is true and good; the fair perspective, 
changing with the ideal colours, of promised and _ still 
promissory years ;—these give an unconscious splendour 
to that time, seldom revealed but by the advent of a paler 
light in our maturity. The affection of class-mates such 
as Story, Tuckerman, and Allston; the re-unions of the 
Shakespeare-society and the Speaking-club; the discus- 
sion of great questions in history and philosophy, to 
which European movements seemed to give an imme- 
diate practical interest,—were sufficient, independently of 
the direct studies of the place, to afford an invaluable 
discipline to a mind like Channing’s. The direction of 
his nature, now left free, early declared itself; as the fol- 
lowing confession which he had afterwards the courage to 
make, will sufficiently explain :— 


“The two authors who most served to guide his thoughts at 
this period were Ilutcheson and Ferguson. It was while reading, 
one day, in the former, some of the various passages in which he 
asserts man’s capacity for disinterested affection, and considers vir- 
tue as the sacrifice of private interests and the bearing of private 
evils for the public good, or as self-devotion to absolute univers: a 
good, that there suddenly burst upon his mind that view of the di; 
nity of human nature, which was ever after to ‘ uphold and cherish’ 
him, and thenceforth to be ‘the fountain light of all his day, the 
master light of all his seeing.’ He was, at the time, walking as 
he read, beneath a clump of willows yet standing in the meadow 
a little to the north of Judge Dana’s. This was his favourite 
retreat for study, being then quite undisturbed and private, and 
offering a most serene and cheerful prospect across green meadows 
and the olistening river to the Brookline hills. The place and th 
hour were always sacred in his memory, and he frequently referred 
to them with grateful awe. It seemed to him that he then passed 
through a new "spiritual birth, and entered upon the day of eternal 
pea ace and joy. 

‘The glory of the Divine disinterestedness, the privilege of ex- 
re. in auniverse of progressive order and beauty, th possibilities 
of spiritual destiny, the sublimity of devotedness to the will of In- 
finite Love, penetrated his soul; and he was so borne away in ra 
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turous visions, that, to quote his own words, as spoken toa friend in 
later years,—‘ I longed to die, and felt as if heaven alone could give 
room for the exercise of such emotions; but when I found I must 
live, I cast about to do something worthy of these great thoughts ; 
and my enthusiasm at that age, being then but fifteen, turning 
strongly to the female sex. I conside red that they were the powers 
which ruled the world, and that, if they would bestow their favour 
on the right cause only, and never be diverted by caprice, all would 
be fitly arranged, and triumph was sure. Animated with this view, 
which unfolded itself with great rapidity and in many bearings, | 
sat down and wrote to this lady,’ laying his hand on his wife’s arm, 
who was listening by his side,—‘ but I never got courage to send 
the letter, and have it yet.’”°—I. 62 


This outburst of enthusiasm, awakened by the writings 
of Hutcheson, lets us at once into the secret of his moral 
doctrine, and leaves no room for surprise that he always 
felt an unconquerable aversion for the Utilitarian Ethics. 
The point of departure for his whole philosophy was his 
own unresolved and, as he believed, irresolvable moral 
consciousness: the intensity of which was the determining 
cause of his characteristic beliefs and experience. Only 
in so far as they addressed themselves to this, do books or 
events appear to have sensibly affected him. Hutcheson, 
Butler and Price echoed this personal feeling ; Ferguson 
applied it to Society: and these authors powerfully in- 
fluenced him. But nothing is more striking than the ex- 
ceedingly slight trace apparent in him of all his other 
re ading, not only at College, but during his whole subse- 
quent period of ‘study. He is said to have made himself 
familiar with Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Hartley, 
Priestley, and Stewart. Of these writers it is just con- 
ceivable that Locke, Reid and Stewart might pass before a 
mind of sound capacity with no other result than that of 
tranquil and inconspicuous instruction. But that the 
startling paradox of Berkeley, the cruel ease of Hume’s 
sport with highest: truth, the relentless mechanism of 
Hartley’s philosophy, should create no agitation, and con- 
stitute no era, for a clear and earnest mind, is just matter 
of astonishment. These authors usually shake the whole 
fabric of the young philosopher’s world, The questions 
which they stir, and the element of thought in which they 
move, le so deep, that the ultimate bases of belief heave 
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and tremble at their power ; nor is it easy to conceive how 
stability should be restored, without many a vestige of 
internal strife subdued. In Channing, however, no reader 
would suspect more than the most ordinary and hearsay 
acquaintance with the works of these great thinkers: and 
you would say, that if ever he crossed the confines of the 
two spheres of thought which they divide, he must have 
been carried blindfold or asleep. The same apparent in- 
operativeness may be observed in his historical and 
classical pursuits. They resulted in no scholarship or 
critical skill, though sufficiently extensive to have left most 
perceptible effects of this kind on an understanding dif- 
ferently constituted. The truth is, we imagine, that the 
intensity of the moral sentiment within him absorbed 
every thing into itself ; made his reflective activity wholly 
predominant over the apprehensive ; and determined it in 
one invariable direction. He meditated, where others 
would have learned ; and the materials of his knowledge 
disappeared, as fast as they were given, in the large gene- 
ralizations of his faith. His mind thus grew, while his 
attainments made no show ; and while he missed the praise 
of learning, he won an affluence of wisdom. Now and 
then we meet with a mind presenting the direct antithesis 
to this; in which acquisition takes place by external accre- 
tion, rather than internal fusion; and immense stores 
of producible erudition are accumulated, without the least 
progress or change in the nature of the possessor. It isa 
marvellous phenomenon,—a man assiduously sweating in 
the richest mines of knowledge, yet with utmost success, 
remaining poor as before ; and, with whole histories, phi- 
losophies, archzologies in his head, being still as puerile in 
conception, as narrow in reason, as sterile in affection, as 
if he had never had contact with foreign speech and 
ancient wisdom. These two appearances,—of a mind 
growing greater without visible acquisition; and of one 
remaining small under infinite accessions,—are alike 
curious to the thoughtful observer of mankind. 

To the happy and generous College period succeeded 
two years, the record of which fills us with unspeakable 
sadness. He went, under the name of tutor, to reside on 
the estate of Mr. Randolph, of Richmond, Virginia. He 
had the charge of twelve boys, to whom he devoted the 
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greater part of the day. The remaining hours, left to his 
own disposal, were differently used by him at different 
periods of his stay. At first, under the attraction of a new 
position and with his fresh confiding spirit still unchecked, 
he seems to have enjoyed the society frequenting the 
planter’s hospitable table ; to have acknowledged the charm 
of the free and genial manners characteristic of the South ; 
and to have been pleasantly roused, by the democratic 
politics of the place, to reconsider the Federalist opinions 
he had brought from New England. The collision be- 
tween his own prepossessions and the sentiments which 
he heard advocated in the debates of the Virginian legis- 
lature, gave the final form to his political convictions. 
The French Revolution, in its operation on American so- 
ciety, awakened two opposite tendencies. To the citizens 
of the young confederation it was flattering that their ex- 
ample should be so speedily followed, and a Republic be 
constituted by the most polished nation of the European 
continent; and the resemblance in the fates of the two 
countries seemed to prescribe alliance between the Govern- 
ments. To the descendants of the Pilgrim-fathers, how- 
ever, the impudent atheism of France was_ peculiarly 
offensive; and so degraded by its alliance the sacred doc- 
trine of the Rights of man, that they were anxious to keep 
distinct the basis of their own liberties. In the North, 
this religious antipathy; in the South, the political sym- 
pathy, prevailed ; carrying with it in each case, a distinctive 
system of opinions as to internal affairs as well as foreign 
relations. Considerable inroads were made upon Chan- 
ning’s Federalist prejudices at this time. Without losing 
his abhorrence of ‘ French principles,’ he did not suffer 
them to weaken his confidence in the great experiment of 
self-government; and he condemned the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws as acts of arbitrary and unworthy fear. The 
impressions, however, of delight in the society of Richmond, 
under which this change was wrought, do not appear to 
have been lasting. Kindly and grateful words indeed drop 
from him still. But he saw beneath the gloss of fashion- 
able manners, and was often shocked by what he found. 
He felt the constant presence of slavery, and was sickened 
by its corruptions. He discovered the universal prevalence 
of irreligion, and the consequent ascendancy of low aims 
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and sordid ambition. He met with no response to his 
own pure tastes and aspirations. He withdrew almost 
wholly into his remote study, and limited himself to the 
companionship of his books. These silent associates af- 
forded an inadequate check to the inordinate activity of 
his own emotions; and he lapsed into an ascetic enthu- 
siasm: the pinch of poverty and the resolve of Stoicism 
conspired to lay kim low, and fasten to him the chain of 
incurable infirmity. He denied himself his needful food : 
he slept upon the floor: he made the clothes already 
threadbare in the summer serve amid the winter winds. 
In his recoil from the careless world around him, and his 
passionate aspiration after perfection, he retired further 
into himself. As his body became enfeebled, and his mind 
dizzy with its own intensity, study passed into meditation ; 
meditation, into reverie; and reverie, into the sorrows of 
self-reproach. He rose into a delusion which is peculiar 
to lofty minds, and presents the paradox of excessive self- 
knowledge overbalancing itself into self-ignorance. Con- 
sumed by wasting fires of emotion, he charged himself 
with utter apathy, and burst into tears of humiliation. 
He had gazed at the burning focus of his nature, till he 
was blind; and then shuddered to think how dark it 
looked within. In truth, it is given to no man to estimate 
the guantities of his nature: only into its qualities docs 
God permit him to have insight. Good and evil affec- 
tions belong to the whole family of minds, and are just 
objects of accurate discrimination. But to guage tle 
temperature of spirits is a task beyond us; for there is 
no common measure to furnish a true scale; and the 
freezing-point of angels may be a white heat to men. 
In a letter to a College friend, written at this time, Chan- 
ning says :— 


“T sit down to write to you, to disburden a full heart, and cheer 
a heavy hour. It is spring time, and a universal langour has seized 
onme. Not long ago, | was an eagle. I had built my nest among 
the stars, and I soared in regions of unclouded ether. But I fell 
from heaven, and the spirit which once animated me has fled. I 
have lost every energy of soul, and the only relic of your friend is a 
sickly imagination, a fevered sensibility. [ cannot study.  [ walk 
and muse till [ can walk no longer.’—I. 107. 







































































Wiliam Ellery Channing. 
And again, to the same correspondent :— 
“ You told me, some time ago, that you had broken off the habit 


of musing. I wish I could say the same. You cannot conceive 
how much of my time, especially at this season, is thrown away 


nv 
pursuing the phantoms of a disordered imagination. Musing wears 
away my body and my mind. | walk without attending to the dis- 
tance. Sometimes joy gives me wings, or else, absorbed in melan- 
choly, I drag one foot heavily after the other for whole hours to- 
gether. I try to read, but I only repeat words, without receiving 
an idea from them. Do give me a recipe for curing this disorder.” 


—I, 104. 


It is the character of these periods of sadness, that to 
those who pass through them with fidelity, their true nature 
does not permanently remain hidden. When froma point 
of riper wisdom Dr. Channing looked back upon this time, 
he was aware of its real significance, and saw its shadow of 
death turned into morning. In 1842 he wrote to a friend :— 


‘Your account of Richmond was very interesting. You little 
suspected how many remembrances your letter was to awaken in me. 
| spent a year and a half there, and perhaps the most eventful of 
my life. 4 lived alone, too poor to buy books, spending my days 
and nights in an outbuilding, with no one | 


; 


eneath my roof except 


during the hours of school-keeping. There I toiled as I have never 
done since, for gradually my constitution sunk under the unremitting 
exertion. With not a human being to whom I could communicate 
my deepest thoughts and feelings, and shrinking from common so- 
ciety, | passed through intellectual and moral conflicts, through ex- 
citements of heart and mind, so absorbing as often to banish sleep, 
and to destroy almost wholly the power of digestion. I was worn 
well nigh to a skeleton. Yet I look back on those days and nights 
of loneliness and frequent gloom with thankfulness. If Ll ever strug- 
eled with my whole set for purity, truth and goodness, it was 
there. There, amidst sore trials, the great question, I trust, was 
settled within me, whether 1 would obey the higher or lower princi- 
ples of my nature,—whether [ would be the victim of passion, the 
world, or the free child and servant of God. It is an interesting 
recollection, that this great conflict was going on within me, and 
that my mind was then receiving its impulse towards the perfect, 
without a thoucht or suspicion of one person around me as to what 
| was experiencing. And is not this the case continually? The 
rreatest work on earth is going on near us, perhaps under our roof, 
aud we know it not In a licentious, intemperate city, one spirit at 
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least was preparing, in silence and loneliness, to toil not wholly in 
vain, for truth and holiness.”—I. 130. 


A slight personal anecdote presents the young school- 
master to us in an aspect very distinct and character- 
istic :— 


“ In after years,” says his biographer, “he thought himself at 
this time too strict a disciplinarian. But he may have found a dis- 
play of decision more necessary from his youth and smallness of size, 
of which an amusing illustration is given in the following anecdote, 
related by himself. An old coloured woman came into the school 
to complain of some of the boys who had damaged her garden, 
broken her fence, and torn up her flowers, making loud complaint, 
and wanting to see the master. When he presented himself, she 
surveyed him for a moment, and said,—‘ You de massa? you little 
ting, you can’t lick ’em; dey put you out de window?’ He as- 
sured her, however, that the boys should be corrected, and that she 
should be satisfied for her loss, remarking, ‘ Poor mamma! she 
knows of no way of discipline but the dash.’ ”’—I. 96. 





The humane dignity of this remark, instantly restoring 
the threatened balance of authority, and diverting ridicule 
into compassion, impresses us with a sense of genuine 
greatness. 

His study of Christianity, in its evidences and structure, 
completely revealed to him at this time what he was made 
for; and his consecration to the ministry was no longer 
doubtful. The first impressions produced upon his mind, 
when it was fairly laid open before the Scriptures, are very 
indicative of his predominant tendencies. The discipline 
of his Calvinistic education might have been expected to 
fix his attention upon the dogmatic element in the sacred 
writings. But in the record which he sends to his friend 
Shaw, it is the severe purity, the sublime humility, the 
divine affectionateness, of the Christian model and pre- 
cepts, on which alone he dwells, as if he stood in awe be- 
fore a new discovery: and he puts off the doctrines with 
the following apology, appended in a promissory post- 
script :-— 

*P.S. My intention was to have given you a delineation of the 


peculiar doctrines of our religion. But I had not room, and began 
with too little method. Should you desire it, I will hereafter give 
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you my ideas in order on this subject. I assure you I was struck 
with the sublime precepts of Christianity, when I began the study 
of the Bible. I was struck, too, with observing how far I had 
deviated from them. I found that I had not a pure, an humble, a 
plous, or a charitable heart. I saw how Christian charity differed 
from what I used to call benevolence. Every thing was new to 
me.’—I. 121. 


The sense of moral beauty, evidently operative here, 
was indeed one of the cardinal directions of his nature. 
When he was a mere child, an openness to noble influences 
displayed itself in his disgust at the corporal punishments 
then resorted to in the education of boys, and his admira- 
tion of the delicate hands of his sisters and their playmates, 
degraded by no traces of the ferule. And throughout his 
life, a certain fineness of spiritual tact is discernible, 
enabling him to see many a good which escaped the com- 
mon eye, and sometimes perhaps depriving his judgments 
of broad and massive wisdom by too subtle a complication 
of emotions. If this characteristic interfered with the 
soundness of some of his political views, it eminently qua- 
lified him for the profound appreciation and reverential 
acceptance of Christianity. He found himself in his con- 
genial element ; and dedicated himself thenceforth to the 
exposition of Christian obligation, in its bearing on the 
existing condition of the world, with the simplicity and 
courage peculiar to entire conviction. 

He did not immediately exchange his engagement at 
Richmond for the ministerial office. Shattered in con- 
stitution, and anxious for riper theological knowledge, he 
employed the first two years and a half of the present 
century in study ; partly at Newport; partly at Harvard, 
where he received a minor appointment, affording him the 
means and leisure for further self-improvement. In 1803, 
immediately after his first preaching, he settled in Boston 
with the small and depressed congregation of the Federal 
Street church ; having declined, on its behalf, a simulta- 
neous invitation more tempting to ambition, but less suit- 
able to the weakness of his health and the humility of his 
conscience. It little mattered, however, whether the 
society committed to his charge was large or small: his 
connection with it quickly determined it to the first rank 
among the churches ; and the full burthen from which his 
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modesty had shrunk, was thrown upon him. As he never 
quitted the Federal Street congregation, till his retirement 
two years before his death, his career is henceforth one 
continuous whole, and resolves itself mainly into a mental 
history, amid the natural and ordinary development of 
external relations : so that portraiture, rather than narra- 
tive, is needed, to give an idea of the remainder of his 
life. 

From the time of his father’s early death, the resources 
of the family had been painfully inadequate to the wants 
of their position. In order to reinstate them in a condition 
which had never been affluent, the two eldest sons agreed 
that one of them should remain unmarried for ten years. 
The vow was fulfilled by Wilham. His income from the 
first was liberal: and no sooner was he established as a 
houscholder in Boston, than he brought under his roof the 
whole domestic circle at Newport, and assumed all the 
responsibilities of a head of the family. The act was 
doubly graced by the happy ingenuity of love through which 
it was achieved, and the thorough self-forgetfulness with 
which it was carried out. He pleaded with his mother, 
that “he had a parsonage which he could not occupy, and 
fuel which he could not burn, and that she would save him 
much waste and trouble by turning them to good use.” 
He talked of “the necessity of punctually paying his 
board to his mother, and placed his funds in her hands, as 
he said, for safe keeping, withdrawing only such trifling 
sums as he absolutely needed.” 





“ He had always been strict in his habits of self-denial, in food, 
dress, and every mode of expenditure ; but he was now more simple 
than ever, and seemed to have become incapable of any form of self- 
indulgence. He took the smallest room in the house for his study, 
though he might easily have commanded one more light, airy, and 
in every way more suitable ; and chose for his sleeping-chamber an 
attic, which he shared with a younger brother. The furniture of 
the latter might have answered for the cell of an anchorite, and con- 
sisted of a hard mattress on a cot-bedstead, plain wooden chairs and 
table, with matting on the floor. It was without fire, and to cold 
he was through life extremely sensitive. But he never complained, 
or appeared in any way to be conscious of inconvenience. “7 
recollect,’ says his brother, ‘ after one most severe night, that in the 





morning he sportively thus alluded to his suffering :-—‘* If my bed 
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were my country, [ should be somewhat like Buonaparte; I have 
no control except over the part that | oceupy ; the instant I move, 
frost takes possession.” ’ In sickness only would he change for a 
time his apartment, and accept a few comforts. The dress, too, 
that he habitually adopted, was of most inferior quality ; and gar- 
meuts were constantly worn which the world would eall mean, 
though an almost feminine neatness preserved him from the least 
appearance of personal neglect. The only luxury he would indulge 
himself in was annually to lay out a small sum in increasing his 
scanty library.”—I. 198. 


The scrupulous fidelity with which he addressed himself 
to every duty incident to the relations of the home and 
the church, awakens in us something of a sad and painful 
admiration. A more unreserved devotedness it is difficult 
to conceive: but it needs, for relief, the spring of happy 
trust. His vigilance reaches a prieternatural strain: his 
self-discipline, an unproductive severity : his energies waste 
themselves in repression : his feelings, in establishing their 
relations of equilibrium inter se. If every thought of the 
mind, every moment of the life, every word of social con- 
verse, the temper of every neighbour, the operation of 
every event, is to be made the distinct object of care and 
volition, we undertake a control possible only to Omnipo- 
tence, and assume an inspection disappointed by the first 
twinkling of an eye. Itis hard indeed to hint at anything 
amiss in such a lofty austerity of aim: criticism disa)- 
pears in reverence. Compared with all ordinary standards 
of excellence, it can receive nothing but honour. It is 
only when placing it beside that highest measure, which 
was its own chosen rule, that we are inclined to ask, 
whether perfect faithfulness does not admit of more bright- 
ness and repose ;—whether, in demanding a style of cha- 
racter expressive of movement more flowing and disen- 
gaged, we are really compromising the dignity of the 





moral law. Conscientiousness, carried to an anxious strin- 
gency, proceeds upon the truth, that every soul is entrusted 
to itself. This truth, however, is balanced by another,— 
that every soul is under the care of God. Whoever is 
haunted by the impression of the one, lives in the pre- 
sumption that, if ever the tension of his will is relaxed, all 
must go wrong. Whoever surrenders himself wholly to 
the other, lives in the presumption that, unless he falsely 
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interfere to spoil, all will go right. The mingling influ- 
ence of both can alone do justice to the ¢wo powers, human 
and divine, that dispose of us, recognising the infirmity of 
the one, yet remembering the perfect security of the other. 
If the life on which we are afloat is not so smooth and 
fair, that we may leave the currents and the winds to bear 
us, while we lie stretched in happy contemplation ; neither 
is the stream so terrible, that, if once we rest upon the 
oar, we are caught into the rapids, and swept away. 
When Dr. Channing looked back on this period of his 
early ministry from a more advanced point, he became 
aware that his rigour of conscience had been excessive. 
But there was a peculiarity about his self-culture, which 
was too much a part of his nature ever to disclose itself to 
him. It was not, as with some men, a simple expression 
of obedience to a binding law: nor, as with others, a moral 
gymnastic, resorted to for the sake of health; but a kind 
of spiritual esthetic, adopted under the idea of beauty. 
Distaste predominates over disapproval in his expressions 
of self-depreciation ; deformity strikes him prevailingly in 
whatever becomes obnoxious to his ethical criticism. He 
forms to himself the picture of a beautiful soul, full of 
“quickening conviction,” of “calm energy,” of “ over- 
flowing sensibility,’— possessed with the spirit of disin- 
terestedness,—speaking with “a voice of penetrating 
power,” and “ infusing into the whole manner an inspiring 
animation.” This image he sighs and strives to realise: 
though it is obvious that the mind ought to be engaged 
in the pursuit of truth rather than the attainment of 
convictions,—in the doing of work rather than the ex- 
ercise of energy, on the things it has to say, not on the 
expressiveness of voice and manner. A conscious aim at 
an inspired unconsciousness implies the same contradiction 
as an intense effort to forget. In the same mood, Dr. 
Channing is apt to place religion before him as a work of 
High Art in the minds of men; for the creation of which 
the external conditions and appropriate realities have to 
be found. The imagination has to be fired,—the soul to 
stirred: for which purpose we must look out for “some 
sublime objects,’—“‘some great principles,”—“ some truths 
fitted to work penetratingly.” Alas! this advertising for 
the means of enthusiasm and elevation can elicit only in- 
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competency and self-delusion. Not more vain are the 
sciolist’s schemings for perpetual motion; which would 
always answer well enough, if he could only stand by for 
ever, and, in case of a dead-lift, work his own pump. The 
“ oppressive ” seriousness and reserve of Channing’s early 
ministry arose, however, not less from the limitation, than 
from the particular direction of his activity. His feeble 
health imposed a sad check on his great aims, and drove 
him back upon his own mind as often the only sphere of 
effort open to a conscience that could not rest. A nature 
of high moral enthusiasm, almost denied the means of ac- 
tion, has a heavy cross to bear. Channing accepted, rather 
than chose, the life of Thought: and it was, we imagine, 
a sacrifice to him: for neither the poetic, nor the philo- 
sophic element of his nature had an ascendancy in him 
adequate to produce the permanent fruits of such a course. 
In the best sense, his mind had a certain feminine cast ; 
it was rich in sentiment; delicate in sympathy; quick of 
apprehension when aroused by any sutlicient feeling ; diffi- 
cult to bring to a fixed and definite conviction, but thence- 
forward heroically faithful. It has often been remarked 
how many an authoress will produce an essay, a sonnet, or 
a song; how few have even attempted a systematic treatise, 
a drama, or an opera. ‘The same imability to hold out 
for any continuous intellectual effort is manifest, not only 
in the occasional character, but in the internal structure, 
of Dr. Channing’s productions. Of this, however, we shall 
be in a better position to judge, whenever the posthumous 
Fragment is published of his great work on the “ Princi- 
ples of Moral, Religious, and Political Science.” Now, to 
us it appears certain that this special type of character de- 
mands, for its perfection, the discipline of strenuous out- 
ward effort. As men are greater im the difficult passages 
of thought, women astonish us most in severe emergencies 
of action. May we not in short regard it as a general law, 
that an intense subjectivity requires, as a counterbalance, 
an external life proportionally provocative of action? and 
that, where the two elements are not maintained at an 
equipoise, weakness and disarrangement must more or less 
ensue? Thus, the profoundly internal religion of the 
Puritans, which was only a healthy power im an age of so- 
cial insecurity and private heroism, may become morbid by 
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shudder at the thought? Is there one who would not rather 
struggle nobly, and perish under her open enmity, than be crushed 
by the embrace of her friendship, —her alliance | 

* Will it be said that these evils are political evils, and that it is 
not the province of a minister of religion to concern himself with 
temporal affairs? Did I think, my friends, that only political evils 
were to be dreaded—did I believe that the minds, the character, the 
wey ty the religion of our nation would remain ens! pa | 
see in French domination nothing but the loss of your wealth, your 
“anita s, your splendour,—could I hope that it would leave uns °llied 
your purity of faith and manners—I would be silent. But religion 
and virtue, as well as liberty and opulence, wither under the power 
of France. The French Revolution was founded in infidelity, impiety 
and atheism. This is the spirit of her chiefs, her most distinguished 
men; and this spirit she breathes, wherever she has influence. _ It 
is the most unhappy effect of French domination, that it. degrades 
the human character to the lowest point. No manly virtues grow 
under this baleful, malignant star. France begins her conquests by 
corruption, by venality, by bribes ; and where she succeeds, her 
deadly policy secures her from commotion by quenching all those 
generous sentiments which produce revolt under oppression. The 
conqueror thinks his work not half finished until the mind is con- 
quered, its energy broken, its feeling for the public welfare subdued. 
Such are the effects of subjection to France, or, what is the same 
thing, of al/iance with her; and when we consider how much this sub- 
jection is desired by Napoleon, when we consider the power and the 
arts which he can combine for effecting his wishes and purposes, 
what reason have we to tremble !”—I. 336. 


With the European re-action after the year 1811, ter- 
minating in Napoleon’s overthrow three years later, the 
absorbing interest of political questions ceased : and, after 
a strong protest against the American declaration of war 
with England in 1812, we find a new class of subjects en- 
gaging Channing’s attention, and materially affecting, not 
only his local relations, but his whole influence and repu- 
tation. The time had come for him to define his theo- 
logical ideas. The general body of Congregationalist 
Churches in New E nel: ind had hitherto travelled on to- 
gether; all of them, probably, receding from the old 
Puritan standard of doctrine: but to such various extent, 
that it became more difficult every year to consider them 
parts of the same company. The tendency of the diver- 
gent movement had declared itself in Great Britain, where 
Curistran Teacuer.—No. 41. 2 
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Mr. Belsham had become distinguished as an heresiarch : 
and the leaders of the orthodox centre at Boston deter- 
mined to insist upon the return of all stragglers, or else to 
cut them off. The usual arts of schism were accordingly 
put into operation. A periodical,—* The Panoplist,’—was 
created, to give anonymous expression to all the jealousies 
and suspicions which are so familiar to clerical sensitiveness, 
but which it requires some courage personally to own. 
The ambiguous language of the latitudinarian divines, 
corresponding no doubt with the indeterminate condition 
of their ideas, was treated as an hypocrisy : and to suggest 
an interpretation of its real though hidden meaning, a list 
was given of all the obnoxious doctrines held by the ea- 
treme gauche of English liberalism. In defence, the heretics 
set up “ The Christian Disciple” in 1813: and both in its 
pages, and in detached writings of the same period, we 
have memorials of the gradual development of American 
Unitarianism ; and especially of the form it assumed in 
the mind of Channing. It was with evident reluctance 
that he brought himself to take a side in controversial dis- 
cussion ;—the reluctance, not of amiable weakness, desir- 
ing peace on any terms; much less, of conservative pru- 
dence, softening or suppressing the utterance of real con- 
viction ;—but of a peculiar intellect, not liking to be too 
closely pressed for definitions on matters transcending our 
measures of expression and thought. The eager demand 
for precise and severe statement, the fondness for a closely 
connected system, is not more strictly a characteristic of 
the schools of Calvin and of Priestley, than is the love of 
indeterminate and widely-suggestive language an insepa- 
rable part of Channing’s religion. ‘The distinction is far 
from being one merely of manner and form. It is deeply 
seated in the modes of thought from which the theologies 
severally proceed: and requires that we should compare 
these at their foundations. In doing so, we shall set aside 
ail the differences of mere Scriptural interpretation ; sup- 
posing it to be incontrovertible, that the psychological 
tendencies of men predetermine the grand features of their 
belief, and in the work of exegesis itself, leave only the 
subordinate details at the disposal of historical attainment 
and acquired skill. 

The whole of Channing’s scheme of thought took its 
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departure from a profound and natural Moral faith. The 
sense of Obligation, infinitely solemn and sacred, was pre- 
dominant over every thing else, in his own consciousness : 
its intensity secured for it a solitary dignity in his esti- 
mation ; prevented his confounding it with any other feel- 
ing, or resolving it into ignoble ingredients, or assigning to 
it a derivative place. That man is endowed with knowledge 
of the right, and with power to realize it, was the funda- 
mental axiom in his Science of human nature. Hence his 
attachment to the doctrine of Free-will ; the compromise of 
which he justly regarded as reudering the sentiment of 
Duty illusory. A mind, entrusted with responsible power, 
is at once a Cause in itself, and subject of a Higher 
Cause: so that the ethical principle completes itself in 
religious truth; and in the Conscience itself there is both 
a Revelation anda Type of God. Its suggestions, by the 
very authority they carry with them, declare themselves 
to be his Law; its aspirations, to be the whisper of his 
spirit. Concurring with our highest nature, and pre- 
sent in its action, he can be thought of only after the 
pattern he thus gives. He therefore is a Free Cause, like 
ourselves: he perceives the infinite difference between 
moral good and evil, and places his power at the disposal 
of this perception. The distinctions which are thus 
objects of the Divine Mind must be eternal and immu- 
table; inherent in the nature of things: and we must 
have been created in adaptation to them,—not they 
created in adaptation to us. Hence pain and pleasure 
are attached to them as retributory appendages, not pre- 
fixed to them as physical sources. And finally, since the 
preferential power of the Will is the original type and 
sole model of Causality, Mind alone, to which this attri- 
bute is peculiar, fulfils the requisites of a Cause: and it 
is only in the inferior sense of force without choice, that 
the word can be applied to a physical agency. The pri- 
mitive and ultimate synthesis of force with choice may 
undergo temporary analysis: Mind may transmit force 
indefinitely through matter,—or so as to constitute matter, 
—but the element of choice remains at home. 

Now what, in consistency with this mode of thinking, 
will be the mutual position of God and man? Both will 
be conceived as standing in the august presence of cer- 
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tain Moral possibilities, presenting a species of criterion 
of their nature. God, through an eternal existence, has 
made the good the sole object of his choice and love. To 
us, whom he has created in the image of his own Free-will, 
he has imparted power to do the same, and put us on our 
trial here; giving us such participation in his own spiritual 
perceptions as may accord with the limited conditions of 
our being ; disposing around us external opportunities for 
the exercise of such perceptions; and planting within us 
the voluntary force to realize their suggestions. In our 
personal essence, therefore, we are, and must ever remain, 
independent agents,—associates or “ joimt-workers” with 
God. He may change the field of our probation; may 
strengthen the discipline of our life; deepen the intima- 
tions of his spirit: but, under every variety of appeal, 
must respect the conditions of our being, and, in the in- 
most circle, leave us to ourselves. Whatever revelation he 
makes of himself must deal with us as free beings, living 
under natural Laws: and must be merely supplementary 
to that law, enlarging our consciousness of it, and our 
aspirations after conformity with it. Everything arbitrary 
and magical, everything which despairs of us or insults us 
as moral agents, everything which docs not address itself 
to us through the Reason and Conscience,—must be ex- 
cluded from the relations of intercourse between God and 
man. 

In such a system of ideas did Channing’s theology find 
its base. Far different was the method of Priestley’s 
thought. As the one was the result of moral reflection, 
the other followed the lead of material Science. It was 
to be expected that the successful chemist and electrician 
would carry the intellectual habits of the laboratory into 
the meditations of the church. His Theism, accordingly, 
is a conclusion of Inductive philosophy: a detection of 
the earliest term of Causation ; a discovery of the Foun- 
tain-head, whence all the streams of force flow through 
the universe, and produce its collective phenomena. This 
First Cause, reached by the same reasoning that discloses 
other physical agencies, must be supposed a Cause in the 
same sense, and must be interpreted by the same rules. 
The nature of the effects declares him to be rational: by 
position he is prior to all things; as an unintelligent step 
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is impossible to him, and no collateral power exists to 
limit him, he designs all that is produced, and produces 
all that he designs. Every object and event is therefore 
derivative from his intending Will; independent agency 
is impossible ; and however completely the mechanism may 
be concealed, the human mind is included in the vast 
system, and implicitly subject to necessary laws. Hence, 
we can never stray from our appointed end: the impres- 
sion that we could have chosen a different course is an 
illusion: the feeling that we ought to have done so, simply 
means, it is unfortunate for us that we did not: and 
even this is at bottom never true; since our decision would 
not have obtained admission into the system, had it not, 
in spite of its ill looks at present, really been the best. 
Thus, the distinctions of good and evil which the moral 
feelings recognise, are apparent only, not ultimate: the 
two things are not oppositely regarded by God, but merely 
oppositely felt by us, as rendering us happy or miserable. 
Into this distinction of pleasure and pain, all others 
affecting the will reduce themselves. This alone remains, 
irresolvable, to be the object of the Divine sentiments: 
and his love of giving happiness, or Benevolence, is the 
single affection which we can ascribe to him. 

The relations which this scheme establishes between God 
and man are wholly different from the former. The first 
voluntary activity of God took place, either for the sake of 
a benevolent end; in which case, there were already objects 
of choice to him, and he stood in the presence of certain 
tendencies to pleasure and pain: or for no end at all; in 
which case it was not rational, but arbitrary, and itself 
gave rise to the distinction and allotment of pleasure and 
pain. In creating men, God set in motion an instrument 
of his own, whose mechanism was complicated by the reflex 
action of self-consciousness. They have no range of inde- 
pendent choice : but are determined along the line they take 
as inevitably, as if no other ever entertained their thought. 
Why their minds should be made the theatre of this mock 
competition is an inscrutable mystery: but among the 
forces which take part in it, none is more important than a 
knowledge of the consequences of action. By administer- 
ing more or less of this, any given conduct may be ob- 
tained from mankind ; and it is quite conceivable that, in 
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order to the realization of his purposes, God may introduce 
this element progressively ; and at certain times increase 
it by additional disclosures. In this view, Revelation con- 
sists in certain fresh information given respecting the pro- 
curing causes of happiness and misery. Whenever im 
parted, it is not in remedy for any real evils, or in help 
amid its struggles to any associate will: but in execution of 
the-original scheme, which laid out this agency in the dis- 
tance, and computed the crisis of its introduction. No 
sincere probation remains for man; and his aspirations 
after moral good are but a provision, like hunger, for his 
sentient well-being. 

The theory of Calvinism is less extreme than this in its 
exclusion of any moral element from the Divine adminis- 
tration. Its advocates wish to represent the Providential 
scheme as at least beginning with a probationary experi- 
ment; by the very proposal of which, and until its failure, 
the perception of duty and the capacity for it, are recog- 
nised in man. The original lapse, however, abruptly closed 
the ethical history of our race: the first violence committed 
by the conscience against itself was an act of felo de se: 
and thenceforward, the dealings of heaven make no appeal 
to our sentiment of right (unless to convince us of its 
futility), place no reliance on our reverence for law,—but 
snatch us out of peril by a method wholly wnmoral, devised 
by arbitrary goodwill. 

Thus, in Channing’s view, the whole system of God’s 
rule over our world is a Moral Probation, for the sake of 
holiness: in Priestley’s, of Educational Development, for 
the sake of happiness: in the scheme of Calvinism, of in. 
cipient but disastrous Law, corrected by autocratic Love, 
in simple assertion of its own Sovereign glory. The thre 
schemes are at issue as to the place and proportion assign- 
able to two contending principles,—Liberty in man, Abso 
lutism in God. In the third, the problem of human 
destiny is se¢f on the principle of human Free-will, and 
solved on that of divine Absolutism. In the second, the 
monarehical principle is carried through, to the entire ex 
clusion of the other : and the problem of redemption 
being never set, is never solved: for it is, in its very con 
ception, amoral problem, and apart from the conditions 


of respousibility, cannot exist at all. Hence we may s 
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why these two schemes were both regarded with uncon- 
quer able aversion by so earnest an advocate of the remain- 
ing one as Channing. The exclusion of all moral conditions 
by Priestley, and the contradiction of them by the Genevan 
School, were alike offensive to one who held them to be all- 
pervading, and who saw, in a constant fidelity to them, the 
sole ground of reverence and trust. Of the two, we do 
not wonder that he looked on Calvinism with the milder 
antipathy: for while it rendered some homage to a Moral 
Faculty, at the outset of human things, it also promised 
the re-appearance of such power at their consummation : 
but the necessarian scheme swept through the eternal uni- 
verse, relentlessly shutting out, everywhere and always, the 
least possibility of merit or obligation. It was impossible for 
one whose whole worship was paid to the Holy Spirit, to 
sympathise with Priestley’s submissive adoration of the 
Causal God. And this fundamental antithesis,—the Porch 
and the Garden of Christian theology,—necessarily affected 
the whole form of their evangelic doctrine. In the mo- 
narchical Theism of Priestley, all beings are implements 
in God’s hands: the idea of instrumentality prevails: and 
Christ becomes his Message-bearer, performing a function 
of transmission. In the moral Theism of Channing, all 
spiritual beings, of every rank, are of the same kind with 
God, and partake of his essence in proportion to their per- 
fection: the idea of likeness therefore prevails ; _ Christ 
becomes his Image, representing his method of appeal 
to conscience, and performing the function of aw: a ner to 
our sleeping perceptions of the highest good. So with 
respect to the human soul: while in the one view, it is the 
automaton of God, all whose movements are but definite 
sequences of physical or quasi-physical law, leaving no room 
for Divine Influence : in the other, it is akin to God, en- 
gaged with interests not unworthy of his sympathy, and 
conscious of affections that may well belong to the secret 
methods of his help. Priestley, ranking the beings that 
occupied his attention by the scientific distinction of 
species, saw no reason for detaching Jesus Christ from the 
race of mankind, and adopted the humanitarian doctrine. 
Channing, assuming a classification according to spiritual 
worth, could not gaze at the meek sublimity of Christ, and 
suppose him only a man: he favoured therefore the Arian 
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scheme. But the angelic essence in the son of Mary was 
but the permanent and intenser mingling with his mind of 
that Divine nature which, in the visitings of a holy spirit, 
has a fainter presence with the human soul. The relation- 
ship of minds through goodness is a favourite topic with 
him, drawing from him often a strain of high and tender 
thought :— 


“There is something most affecting in the thought of resembling 
God. It isa reflection which ought to fill and almost overwhelm our 
minds, that we have a nature capable of bearing the image of God’s 
perfections. This single view of our nature throws round it a lustre 
infinitely surpassing all the honours of the world ; and this thought of 
resembling God is not a presumptuous one. The purity, the virtue, 
to which we are called in the Gospel, and which men have in a 
measure attained, is the same in nature with that which constitutes 
the glory of God. In particular, that disinterested love, that diffu- 
sive benevolence, to which Jesus Christ so emphatically calls us, 
forms the hiohe st ol ry f the Divine character. The lancuage of 
John on this subject is remarkable. ‘God is love, and he that dwells 
in love dwells in God.’ Astonishing thought! By Christian good- 
ness we are made partakers of God’s nature, we shine with a ray of 
his light, we share his highest perfection, we become temples of the 
Divinity, God dwells m us. This grand reality is too faintly felt by 
us. We do not with sufficient force conceive the intimate relation 
which we may sustain to God. We do not heartily believe that 
Christian virtue constitutes us his children, by making us like him. 
We do not bring it home to ourselves, that in sinning we are extin- 
guishing a ray of Divinity within ourselves, and that by every step 
in moral progress we are ascending towards God, the Original and 
End of all excellence and felicity.’—IL. 11. 


It is not difficult to see, in Channing’s modes of thought, 
why his Unitarianism presented so little that was obnox- 
ious to the feeling of most orthodox persons, not decidedly 
Calvinistic. Though he rejected the names, he left the funce- 
tions, of the Trinity. In England the development of Uni- 
tarian doctrine was different. The “ Association of ideas” 
was found to account for everything that had previously been 
referred to Divine influence ; and the office being super- 
seded, the third person in the Godhead disappeared from 
the faith. The law of cause and effect, pushed further and 
further through Creation, had diffused philosophical no- 
tions of the Deity ; had rendered incredible and distasteful 
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the ideas of ruin and disaster in the universe, of which the 
theory of Redemption is but the counterpoise ; had reduced 
the grand human want to that of a better assurance of a 
future life: and no work being left which was beyond the 
compass of a miraculously enlightened man, the Divine 
nature fell away from the Christ ; and the second person 
also withdrew. There remained the first, to be adored by 
the Unitarian as his God. How must areligion consisting 
of such a residue appear to one who retains the whole? 
It is needless to say, that “the Father” of the creeds is the 
most unapproachable and awful object of Trinitarian wor- 
ship; the infinite Creator, and Ruler imexorably just, 
whose existence alone and without the “ persons” who sup- 
ply the complement of his perfections, would render the 
life of man a fearful thing. We are far from saying that 
the Unitarian conception of God ever agreed with this re- 
presentation. It could not do so; because the same change 
of belief which withdrew the work of salvation from ‘ the 
Son” cancelled the damnatory terrors of “the Father.” 
Still, this modification in the element of faith left is less 
conspicuous than the positive disappearance of the part re- 
moved: and it is not wonderful if many an orthodox person 
imagines that, were he to become Unitarian, he would be 
in the condition of a man believing only in the first person 
of the Trinity. Now Channing’s theology gives no open- 
ing to such mistake. He leaves the office of the Holy 
Spirit undisturbed, and simply adds it on to the One Infinite 
Father. He retains so profound a sense of the evil of sin, 
regards it so constantly as an abuse by man of his Free- 
will, and treats it so much as a defiling intrusion on a world 
capable of being fair, that abundant scope remains for a 
restorative process; he holds accordingly by the Mediato- 
rial agency of Christ ; assigns him, for its exercise, a rank 
more than human; and, by the doctrine that all spirits 
are “of one family,” makes it of the less moment what 
that particular rank may be. A churchman of the school 
of Bishop Butler might reasonably say, that Channing does 
not remove, but only re-distribute, the Divine offices of the 
Trinity. And Channing, in his turn, ought not to be com- 
plained of for declaring, “I have little or no interest in 
Unitarians as a sect. I have hardly anything to do with 
them. Ican endure no sectarian bonds. With Dr. Priest- 
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ley, a good and great man, who had most to do in pro- 
ducing the Unitarian movement, I have less sympathy than 
with many of the orthodox.” And again: “I am little of 
a Unitarizn—have little sympathy with the system of 
Priestley and Belsham, and stand aloof from all but those 
who strive and pray for clearer light, who look for a purer 
and more effectual manifestation of Christian truth.’— 
II. 390. 

In truth, the English and the American divine repre- 
sent views of religion far as fundamentally opposed as any 
which can arise within the limits of a common Theism. 
Of this a striking practical evidence is afforded by the re- 
mark of Coleridge,—the most scornful enemy of the Hart- 
leian Unitarianism :— 

* | feel convinced that the Sew differences in opinion between 
Mr. Channing and myself, not only are, but would by him be 
found, to be appar nt, not real—the same truth seen in different 
relations. Perhaps I have been more absorbed in the depth of th 
mystery of the spiritual life; he, more engrossed by the loveliness 


of its manifestations.’—ILI. 222. 


We are far from thinking either Priestley’s scheme or 
Channing’s adequate to the demands of a theory of reli 
gion. Neither of them succeeds in reconciling with each 
other the deductions separately drawn from the objective 
and from the subjective point of view, and bridging over 
the chasm between the Causal and the Moral God. We 
feel this more forcibly in Channing than in Priestley : 
because the latter, by the sacrifice of completeness, has 
preserved a more thorough consistency, and with logical 
one-sidedness, has kept out of view the phenomena that 
are out of character with his structure of belief: while 
the former, at the suggestion of sentiment, wanders 
beyond his own field, joms in the worship of devout 
science ; and appealing to external miracles, relies upon 
the distinction between Nature and not-Nature for that 
religious truth, for which elsewhere he seeks too exclu- 
sively in human consciousness. We do not esteem these 
tendencies irreconcileable in themselves: but he had 
omitted to bring them into systematic harmony. Some- 
times, as In a most interesting Ietter to Mr. Simmons 
(II. 438), he appears to make too much of the inner light 
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of the soul: at others, too little, as in his letters to Miss 
Peabody on the Parker Controversy. But in both in- 
stances it is apparent that he had worked out no clear and 
satisfactory theory as to the objective conditions of reli- 
gious truth. He visits the human mind for the me- 
ditations of philosophy: nature, for the excursions of 
sentiment: and it is curious to observe, how his thought, 
even when expanding through the sublimest fields of the 
universe, collapses by natural feeling upon the soul 
man, and settles there again with intensest reverence :— 


*“T have been reading Nichol’s Architecture - the Heavens 
which you named to me, and it has filled me with adoration, 
humility and hope. It reveals a stupendousness in God’ s works, a 
silent, slow, solemn unfolding of his purposes, before which | bow 
in a kindred silence. 1 cease to wonder that six thousand years 
have not done more for the race, when I see so clearly that a 
thousand years are but a day to the Eternal. The connections of 
human life stretch before us, and are lost in the endless ages which 


are needed to accomplish God’s ae. And yet I do not feel 
myself sinking into insignificance under the weight of these 
thoughts. I am amazed by the alone of the human spirit 
which out of a few slons detected by the telese ype can construct 


the universe. My joy and reverence assure me that this univers 
Is my school and everlasting home.”—IIL. 373. 


During the period which has suggested our remarks on 
C hanning’ s theology, many changes had taken place in his 
private relations. The death of his brother Francis, in 
1810, and of his sister, Mrs. Allston, in 1815, had deeply 
affected him, and had left him, apparently the frailest of 


them all, a responsible head of the family. His own 
marriage, in 1814, conferred upon hima happiness worthy 


to crown the years of scli-forgetful duty by which it had 
been postponed. His first child was born only to pass 
away: and when, in 1822, he was obliged to leave his 
three children, and with Mrs. Channing seck health in 
Europe, his stay at Rome was marked by the tidings of a 
second bereavement; the youngest boy having died, after 
an illness too short for any warning intelligence to reach 
the absent parents. The return home in 1823 begins a 
| ter era in Dr. Channing’s life. The Eu- 


new and bright 
ropean journey itself prescuts im these volumes a strang: 
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blank : and we scarecly know which is more mysterious : 
the absence of nearly all memorials of a year so various in 
its impressions ; or, the sudden transformation it occa- 
sioned of the anxious martyr-spirit, somewhat valetudi- 
narian in mind as well as body, into the free, clear, and 
almost joyous servant of God, and interpreter of human 
things. The year of absence, invisible in itself, declares 
itself in its fruits. He throws himself, with greater cou- 
rage, upon his real feelings, and distinguishes, with greater 
ease, between the genuine convictions and the conven- 
tional judgments, of his conscience. He had for years 
been reproaching himself, m a way familiar to many an 
earnest heart, for his “ timidity on the subject of religion,” 
in conversation; and for his inability to substitute for 
“mere calls,” truly 


ce 


serious and ministerial visits.” He 
now felt that he had been striving after conformity with a 
mere professional expectation ; that it was not possible to 
make more than a very subordinate instrument of ‘ what 
is sometimes called pastoral duty,—the personal inter- 
course, that is, of the minister with his congregation ;” 
that, in such “an out-door age” as this, “ the acquisition 
of exalting truth, and the clear, powerful expression of it, 
are the minister’s chief labours, implying much solitary 
thought.” He acquiesced accordingly in that work of 
meditation, apart from the disturbances of custom and 
passion, which enabled him, from time to time, to come 
down with something of a prophet’s power upon a world 
not often reached so soon by the voice of retired wisdom. 
His correspondence too, enriched by new connections, be- 
came various and interesting: and the record it contains 
of his most characteristic judgments on matters too per- 
sonal and transient for more formal treatment, is perhaps 
the most attractive portion of this Memoir. But, above 
all, his attention was more and more turned to questions 
of social reform ; and he laboured at the direct application 
of his own lofty Christianity, to the correction of guilty 
usages and wrongful institutions. His course in relation 
to all the great moral and philanthropic movements of the 
ize,—in favour of Peace, Temperance, Freedom to the 
Slave,—has always awakened our admiration: and now 
that we review it as a whole, and see amid what a storm of 
passions both base and noble his solitary way was chosen, 


as 
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we cannot look on his singular union of faithfulness and 
moderation, of enthusiasm and dignity, without feeling 
ourselves in a presence truly great. On none of these 
questions could a mind like his surrender itself to the ex- 
treme views of the Societies created for the promotion of 
the several Reforms. Yet his distaste for their methods 
gave way before his sympathy with their aims : and while he 
silently held aloof from their organization, he powerfully 
aided their best tendencies. His name was not in their local 
lists: but his voice was for their cause all over the world. 
The wise and gentle words by which he justified his middle 
course on the subject of war, are applicable to every similar 
problem :— 


“1 know it is objected, that, if any war is allowed to the just, 
all will be found so; that no lines can be drawn between the 
lawful and unlawful. So the fanatic says no line can be drawn 
between innocent indulgence and luxury, between moderate and 
excessive ornament, and therefore all indulgence and ornament 
must be renounced. Ido not believe in the wisdom or virtue of 
escaping the labour and responsibility of moral discrimination by 
flying to an extreme principle. Every moral question is as open to 
this objection as war. Perhaps a sound mind can make the right 
distinctions on war as easily as on most of the solemn concerns of 
life. I cannot, however, explain myself now.”—ILL. 18, 


Dr. Channing was brought by the earnest rebuke of 
a young abolitionist, to reproach himself with procrasti- 
nation in his protest against Slavery. We will not con- 
test the judgment which, in the tenderness and humility 
of his conscience, he was led to pronounce upon himself. 
But if,in the delay of two or three years, he was influenced, 
not merely by ill-health, but in part by a fastidiousness 
too scrupulous, there is another lesson to be learned 
besides that of censure upon him. It is one of the worst 
effects of the indiscriminate invective, and exaggerated 
language indulged in by the leaders of a popular or unpo- 
pular agitation, that they disgust men of fine and large 
justice, and alienate those who are best fitted to aid them, 
by infusing an element of humility into their dogmatism, 
and blending a purer wisdom with their fire. We do not 
however wish to enter into disputes about the relative 
chronologies,—the originalities or plagiarisms,—of a noble 
plilanthropy. Honour be to all who, in their season anu 
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according to their gifts, yield themselves to work so high! 
Channing’s final determination to deal with the question 
of Slavery was taken up, during his winter residence on 
a plantation in Santa Cruz in 1830. In the pulpit he 
declared himself immediately after his return to Boston ; 
from the press, not till 1835, when his work on Slavery 
was published. From that hour, at least, the sternest 
Abolitionist must acknowledge that he was always true, 
and promptly true, to his worthiest impulses on this mat- 
ter. When mobs threatened to suppress liberty of speech, he 
threw himself into the defence of the mjured and insulted 
reformers. When Lovejoy, editor of an Anti-slavery journal, 
was murdered at Alton, he even entered into a civic con- 
test with the authorities of Boston for the use in public 
meeting, of Faneuil Hall, to protest against tumultuary 
invasions of the liberty of the Press: and having over- 
come resistance by his firm appeal to the better feelings 
of the citizens, he broke through his usual habits of re- 
tirement, and himself opened the proceedings by a speech 
designed at once to vindicate the assemblage, and to give 
dignity of tone to the discussion. And above all, when 
the encroachment of adventurers from the States upon 
the territories of Mexico began to indicate their results, 
and threatened to overrun a free soil with the curse of 
Slavery, he threw off, with the rapidity of indignation, 
that masterly state-paper—the Letter to Henry Clay on the 
Annexation of Texas; a production which, for force of 
exposition, acuteness of vaticination, penetration through 
the guile of party selfishness, and boldness of just ex- 
postulation, stands pre-eminent, in our opinion, among 
the writings of Channing, and alone among essays on 
political morals. The prophecy it contains of the very 
war, which is now about to give a military President to 
the United States, is so remarkable that we must turn 
aside from Channing’s life for a moment to put it on 
record :— 


‘* Henceforth, we must cease to ery, Peace. Our Eagle will whet, 
not gorge, its appetite on its first victim; and will snuff a more 


tempting quarry, more alluring blood, in every new region which 


opens southward. ‘To annex Texas is to declare perpetual war 
with Mexico. That word, Aezxico, associated in men’s minds with 
boundless wealth, has already awakened rapacity. Already it has 


been proclaimed, that the Anglo-Saxon race is destined to the 
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sway of this magnificent realm; that the rude form of society, 
which Spain established there, is to yield and vanish before a higher 
civilization. Without this exposure of plans of rapine and subju 
gation, the result, as far as our wills can determine it, is_ plain. 
Texas is the first step to Mexico. The moment we plant our 
authority on Texas, the boundaries of those two countries will 
become nominal, will be little more than lines on the sand of the 
sea-shore. In the fact, that portions of the Southern and Western 


States are already threatened with devastation, through the lmpa- 
1 


tience of multitudes to precipitate themselves into the Texan land 


of promise, we have a pledge and earnest of the flood, which 


pled 
will pour itself still further south, when Texas shall be but partially 


overrun.” 


The last effort of his mind was to celebrate, by some 
worthy commemorative thoughts, the abolition by the 
British Legislature of Colonial Slavery,—a national act of 
which he always spoke as one of the grandest passages in 
human history. He was at Lenox; surrounded by the 
friendly and cultivated family of Sedgwicks, and in a 
country yielding him the full refreshment of beauty and 


repose. On the Ist August, he uttered from the desk of 
the Village Church, that memorable tribute to the repen- 
tant justice of England; and, with that glad and hopeful 
spirit which seemed to be ever growing within him as the 
physical energies of life declined, he closed with an invo- 
cation soon to be answered by a counter-call :— 


oe Miehty powers are at Work in the w rid. Who can stay 


them? God’s word has gone forth, and ‘ it cannot return to him 
void. A new comprehension of the Christ spirit, a new reve- 
rence for humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood, and of all 
men’s relations to the common Tather—thisis among the signs of 
our times. We see it; do we not feel it? Before this, all op- 
pressions are to fall. Society silently pervaded by this, is to change 
its aspect of universal warfare for peace. The power of selfishness, 
all-grasping, and seemingly invincible, is to yield to this diviner 


energy. The sone of angels, ‘On Earth Peace,’ will not always 


sound as fiction. O come, thou kingdom of Heaven, for which we 
daily pray! Come, friend and Saviour of the race, who didst shed 
thy blood on the cross, to reconcile man to man, and Earth to 
Heaven! Come, ye predicted ages of righteousness and love, for 
which the faithful have so long yearned. Come, Father Almighty, 
chil- 

; 


dren, to subvert oppression and wrong, to spread light and freedom, 


and crown with thine omnipotence the humble strivings of thy 
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peace and joy, the truth and spirit of thy son, through the whole 
earth.” 


In the letters written from this summer retreat, there is 
a richness and depth of sentiment—a freedom of hand and 
heart in blending without contrast the incidents of the 
hour with thoughts belonging to all time,—that affect the 
reader with anticipations unspeakably grand. To Mrs. 
Follen he says :— 


*T am sorry to learn from your letter that your solicitude about 
me has continued so long. Ever since I began to improve in health, 
I have gone on very slowly, to be sure, but steadily, until now I am 
in my usual condition. Perhaps I insensibly let down my standard 
of health, and after every convaleseence am satisfied with a little 
less vigour than I had before. But ‘1 have all things and abound.’ 
It is not necessary to me ‘to learn to be content.’ I have been im- 
bued with that lesson without effort. Life presents to me, as yet, 
her more cheering aspects. Is it that my condition has been hap- 
pier, or my temperament happier, or that I have resisted evil less 
than most people? I have not gone through life fighting with my 
lot. When evil has come, I have accepted it at once. This looks 
like insensibility, and yet [ am not stone. 

“What mysteries we are to ourselves! Here am I finding life a 
sweeter cup as [ approach what are called its dregs, looking round 
on this fair, glorious creation with a serener love, and finding more 
to hope for in society at the very time that its evils weigh more on 
my mind. Undoubtedly the independent happiness which I find in 
thought and study has much to do with my freedom from the com- 
mon depression. ‘The man who lives in a world of his own, and 
who has contrived to make or find a bright one, has struck on 
mine at least. But enough. This page of egotism is not to my 
taste, and, what is more, I have not gone to the root of the matter, 
but have touched only on superficial influences.”—ILIL. 484. 


And again he dwells upon his new discoveries of privi- 
lege in his lot :— 
D 


“Our natural affections become more and more beautiful to me. 





I sometimes feel as if I had known nothing of human life until 
lately—but so it will be for ever. We shal] wake up to the wonder- 
ful and beautiful in what we have seen with undiscerning eves, and 


find a new creation without moving a step from our old haunts. 

* 1 mix freely with conservatives and with the hopeful, and am 
more and more inclined to extend my intercourse with men 
Everywhere our common nature comes out. I have kept up by 
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books an acquaintance with all classes; but real life is the best 
book. At the end of life I see that I have lived too much by 
myself. I wish you more courage, cordiality, and real union with 
your race.” —IIL1, 486. 


The next month (September) he was seized, during a 
journey among the Green Mountains of Vermont, with 
a feverish attack, which rapidly wasted his shght store of 
streneth: and at sunset, on the 2nd October, he breathed 
his last: having left, during these lingering weeks of de- 
cline, no impression, by word or look, out of harmony 
with the invariable gentleness, and grace and sanctity of 
his life. 

The influence of Channing we will not attempt to esti- 
mate. We believe it has far exceeded the measure of 
power usually attained by moral writers: and we are sure 
that its quality has been as pure as its extent has been 
vast. The popularity of his writings is one of many 
signs,—needed indeed to cheer us amid more conspicuous 
discouragements,—that a sound and noble heart vet lives 
and may be reached in this working, weary England. 
Long may our people love the pure and serene light of 
such a heavenly wisdom; and never turn from it to in- 
flame their reason at the devastating fires of a passionate 
literature and depraving philosophy ! 


CuristiaAn TEACHER.—No. 41 


























































Arr. V.—SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT. 


MNEYMA. Its Usage and Sense in Holy Scripture. By 
Herman Heinfetter. London: Cradock & Co. 1847. 


Tue religious thought of this country flows so much in 
large streams, and religious writers are ranged so much 
into large companies, that it is always a delight to us to 
meet with an individual thinker—with a man who repre- 
sents not this class or that party, this church or that sect, 
but who simply represents himself. These eighty pages of 
Mr. Heinfetter’s contain the results rather than the full 
processes of his inquiries, and indications of his opinions 
rather than a development of them: and we may there- 
fore occasionally misconceive his position from want of 
more explicitness in his own explanation of it. Whatever 
the full conclusions, however, which he would himself be 
prepared to draw from the treatise before us, he manifestly 
conducts his speculations with the profoundest convictions 
of their importance, the utmost seriousness of spirit, and 
the most patient minuteness of labour. “ Ivevua; tts 
Usage and Sense in Holy Scripture,” is distinguished by a 
peculiarity of basis, and a peculiarity of result. The 
result we think valuable, and calculated to help on the 
settlement of a very abstruse question: the basis, even 
critically and philologically, we think unsound. For the 
author commences with the postulate, or as he seems 
almost to regard it with the axiom, that “ what man knows 
respecting the Holy Ghost is derived, not from his own 
personal observation, but wholly from what it has pleased 
Almighty God to reveal respecting that Spirit in the 
Sacred Scriptures.” He maintains however that the fact 
of Revelation does not remove religion out of the pale of 
Reason, but that these two are the whole and sole sources 
and media of man’s knowledge. In his own words, “The 
limits of what is known either through Revelation or 
Reason must to man bound that which is not known.” 
He excludes, in consequence, from the knowadle in religion 
anything which is built upon what we should call the 
affections, aspirations, and spiritual experiences of man, 
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but what the author designates as Invention, Imagination, 
and personal observation. And in adjusting the relative 
provinces of reason and revelation, he makes the appeal 
lie with the latter, maintaining that in case what man 
derives through nature contradicts or appears to con- 
tradict what he derives from the Holy Scripture, “the 
revelation of Holy Scripture must command and correct 
what he considers has been revealed to us through Na- 
ture.’ Neither is the supremacy thus claimed for Holy 
Scripture a vague general concession. In the author’s 
mind it is very definite and complete. He regards the 
Scripture as absolutely homogeneous and self-consistent, 
as though they all proceeded from the same mind, were 
marked throughout by one uniform set of characteristics, 
and even by an identity of philological principles. He 
speaks of “God’s Holy Word,’ apparently meaning 
thereby all the books contained in the Protestant Canon 
of England; he quotes from the Gospel of John and the 
book of Jasher indiscriminately (p. 7): he not only prays, 
as we could sincerely do, “ Blessed Lord who hast caused 
all Holy Scriptures to be written for our learning,’ but 
declares that his work is not to be regarded “ as the mere 
expression of a human opinion,” and that “ man’s atten- 
tion is not sought for what man may think, but for what 
God has written.” —(Pp. 76, 77.) 

The whole matter, then, in Mr. Heinfetter’s eyes, is 
reduced to one simply of translation. “The Holy Scrip- 
tures as delivered by Almighty God cannot be defec- 
tive,’ he says (Introduction) ; and he is candid and sen- 
sible enough to eschew the vulgar calumny which attri- 
butes the differences that exist in the judgment of men 
relative to the sense conveyed in them, “to man’s wilful 
perversion of them.” Since, then, the differences of 
mankind on religious subjects do not arise from anything 
defective in the Scriptures themselves, nor from any 
wicked perverseness in man, they must be attributed to 
man’s “present ignorance of the Greek language.”— 
(Introduction.) He does not by the way take any notice 
of man’s much wider ignorance of Hebrew. ‘The fifth 
proposition of the conclusion runs thus :— 


Phat the difficulty in ascertaining in the present day, what it 
9 F 9 
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has pleased Almighty God to reveal, in Holy Scripture, on this 
subject (Spirit) arises principally, if not altogether, in man’s having 
lost the Anowledge of the sense conveyed by the Expression and Omis- 


sion of the Greek article.’’- -P, 7 L, 
And again, p. 77 :— 


* For eighteen hundred years has Wisdom been counted to con- 
sist, in the estimation of supposed Results; and what has man 
obtained? A knowledge that he has lost the knowledge of the 
sense conveyed by the Expression and Omission of the Greek 
article.” 


Though to do our Author justice, we must add, that to 
this (manifestly the most deplorable loss of knowledge in 
his view under which man has suffered) he subjoins two 
others, which to ourselves are more significant,—“ a know- 
ledge that he has no certain knowledge of the sense 
conveyed in many passages of Holy Scripture—a know- 
ledge that he has not the knowledge, that leaves no just 
ground for difference in points of Theology.”—These last 
are indeed sad losses: would that they were as likely or 
as easy to be remedied as those others which prey more 
on Mr. Heinfetter’s mind! Would also that we could be 
clear that a restoration of man’s knowledge on the subject 
of the Greek article would release us from further diffi- 
culties on the doctrine of spiritual existences, and that a 
knowledge of the Greek language in general would set us 
right on the whole subject of religion! In the case of the 
individual indeed this achievement would not be a trifle 
—but still it would be a more conquerable and encou- 
raging condition of attainment than those which we have 
hitherto regarded as intercepting our mastery of these 
subjects. Greek is certainly a difficult study. Dr. Parr 
in a somewhat boastful consciousness of learning is re- 
ported to have said, that “it would take a man twenty 
years to understand Demosthenes:”’ and we have had 
learning and disputation enough expended on the Greek 
article to satisfy us that even one branch of the subject 
cannot be easily mastered. But still as we presume that 
our Author would be content with our scholars being ac- 
quainted with these subjects, and that he is not so unrea- 
sonable as to demand a knowledge of Greek from all 
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Christendom, but will trust to the results among the 
learned being received by Christians in general, we should 
be in hopes, if this were all, that a knowledge of Greek 
might be attained among a sufficient number of Christians 
to afford evidence for the rest. But surely our Author 
cannot seriously mean that Greek would remove all our 
difficulties. A man with evidently so much of enterprising 
thought, of free and independent and yet serious and 
earnest spirit, must surely be aware of the unsatisfactory 
condition of that very question of the authority of the 
Scripture, which he seems to regard as so completely axiom- 
atic. Suppose that we have reached the exact meaning 
of Scripture, what is its authority ? is everything that we 
find in the Canon absolutely true ? and are all its teachings 
infallible ? We have ourselves few practical difficulties on 
this subject, because we receive the Scriptures as written 
for our instruction, as containing the materials of our 
highest, best and purest religious knowledge—as absolutely 
invaluable—as holy in spirit and in purpose. But we re- 
ceive them as an instrumentality not as an absolute autho- 
rity. As was said of the Sabbath we say of the Scriptures 
—they were made for man and not man for them. We 
take each portion of them to rest for credence and recep- 
tion upon its own claims, and cannot throw the whole toge- 
ther, the venerable primeval traditions of Genesis; the 
imperfect historical abstracts of Chronicles and Kings ; 
the mixed prudential and pious, worldly and _ spiritual 
counsels of Proverbs; the analogical arguments of Paul 
and the eternal truths of Jesus Christ, and affirm them all to 
be, as our Author expresses it, “ the word of God,” and 
“what God has written.” Though therefore we attach 
great value to the labours of Mr. Heinfetter on the subject 
before us, and feel a deep interest in his speculations, and 
thank him for the patient labour with which he has col- 
lected and arranged all the passages of Scripture in which 
the word spirit appears in any distinctive meaning (and 
this constitutes the most considerable and characteristic 
portion of his work), yet we cannot assume with the same 
confidence as himself the Basis of his inquiries; not re- 
garding it as sufficiently defined, and where defined esteem- 
ing it too exclusive and too narrow: especially when he 
debars the imaginative, spiritually-experimental part of 
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our nature, the religious self-consciousness of man, and the 
revelations of God to the individual soul, from having any 
voice on the subject of this treatise, or (as we conclude) 
in the settlement of religious belief at all. 
We must now, however, add that we do not differ from 
Mr. Heinfetter in his results (as far as we see them) in 
the same way as we do in his premises. We think on the 
contrary that he throws out a valuable hint in the great 
question of Materialism and Immaterialism: and to throw 
out a single ray of true thought on this profound inquiry, 
is no small service. Our Author starts with the received 
theory of man’s nature, that he consists of body and spirit : 
and he maintains that not only is this true of man, but 
of every existence known to man: that there is therefore 
but one species of existence of which we are cognizant, 
and that this is invariably distinguished by the combi- 
nation of form and spirit, of inward and outward being. 
In proof of this he shows that all spirits, made known to 
us in the Scriptures (the sole or at least chief repository 
of our knowledge), are represented to us as seen, heard, or 
felt, and are only known to us as having bodies. Thus “ we 
look on him that was pierced.” The spirits of the just are 
to cry, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabbaoth, and to 
vear crowns of gold. Even the Almighty looks down from 
Heaven—speaks—is in Heaven—sits upon a throne, and (if 
the Author had chosen to quote a thousandth part of the 
anthropomorphical expressions of the Old Testament 
writers) has limbs, senses and motions as human beings 
have. All spirits therefore of which man knows anything 
belong to the same species of existence as himself, as far 
as the possession of a material or formal existence as well 
as of a spiritual is concerned. It does not, however, follow 
that the matter, any more than the spirit, of all is the same. 
Present matter is corruptible and immortal ; spiritual is in- 
corruptible and immortal. Spirit therefore is not a term 
of opposition to a material body, but only to the material 
body of man. “ Spirit only stands in opposition to body, 
as descriptive of a new form of Material body.” Thus 
“ A spirit is an existence not of matter of the present life 
—a body is an existence of matter of the present life.” 
The words, “ a spirit stood before the Lord, does not assert 
or imply that what stood before the Lord was that which 
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had no body, but only that it was that whose body was not 
of matter of the present life.”—(Pp. 3, 4.) Thus then the 
mode of human immortality is indicated—the old human 
body dies, but the spirit is immortal and is clad in a new 
body, even the more glorious body of our risen Saviour. 
At least this we presume to be our Author’s theory, as 
it has long been our own. 

The vicious influence, however, of the Author’s false 
premises leads him, as we infer, to take every anthropo- 
morphic expression used in the Old Testament in describing 
God, as the very word and wisdom of God, and thus he is 
brought to a conclusion from which we shrink, but which 
is thus boldly stated :— 


“ God is a spirit does not assert or imply that God has not an 


Incorruptible and Immortal Body, but ow/y that God is not, like 
Man, of Matter of the Present Life. Let me not be charged with 
presuming to assert what Almighty God is. I contend not for the 
productions of the Invention or Imagination either of myself or 
others ; all that I assert is this—that it has not pleased Almighty 
God to reveal to Man anything respecting himself, or any species of 
Existence, but that which is, as far as Man has knowledge, atten- 


dant on and proper to a Material Existence ; hence it follows that 
the Idea of an Immaterial Existence is not warranted by Holy 
Scripture, and consequently, that unless Man can adduce the evidence 
of his Senses in its support, its origin and existence can alone be at- 


tributed to the Zuvention and Imagination of Man.”—Pp. 4, 5. 


Now that spirit may exist in material forms different 
from the present material form of man, and thus that the 
spiritual existences, we call angels, may be material as well 
as spiritual; that man himself may hereafter exist as a 
spirit with a different material body from that in which he 
now exists; and that therefore we must not conclude that 
every form of spirit is a contradiction of matter, and that 
spirits are disembodied—we allow with the Author. But 
are we compelled to add that because the Bible speaks of 
God in human, and in anthropomorphic language, that no 
spirit can exist without the distinctness and limitation of 
an outward material form of some kind? That this law 
of spiritual existence which our Author shows to be a real 
law as far as man is concerned, and a probable law as far 
as other beings and man himself in his futurity are con- 
cerned, is therefore an universal law? That not only does 
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spirit exist in material forms, and may continue to exist in 
new material forms, but that it must ever and under all 
conditions so exist, that there is no such thing as pure 
spirit, and that the Almighty himself must exist. under 
some form of corporality ? We must be pardoned for pre- 
ferring some of the products of a reverential invention and 
imagination in this reference to the dogmatic limitations of 
our Author’s conclusions from Reason and Revelation. 

It must not, however, be supposed from what has now 
been adduced that the Author of this Treatise is deficient 
either in reverence or in charity. In proof of his pos- 
session of both, and to bring this notice to a close, we may 
quote the following sentiment :— 


* Union of opinion will not be obtained by condemning to Eter- 
nal Perdition all who differ in opinion from ourselves, till an infal- 
lible interpreter ol Holy Scripture be prove dto exist. In condemn- 
ing those, perhaps in the words of Holy Scripture, who receive 
God’s word in a sense we deem false, we do not, as is asserted, 
condemn the rejection of God’s word, but of our own interpreta- 
tion of it, that is, we condemn the rejection of our opinion.”—In- 
troduction, vi. 

‘Few as these pages are, they have cost years of study; and I 
can appeal to the Searcher of all hearts that scarcely one con- 
templation has been directed to the subject, either by night or 
day, abroad or at home, in solitude or in the busy throng, that 
Ilis assistance has not been sought, and acknowledged as indis- 
pensable to the accomplishment of any beneficial result.”—P. 76. 


































































Postscript to Article ITT. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes, published on the Ist 
of June, is an Article —“ Des Travailleurs dans nos 
Grandes Villes,’ by M. le M"B..... —written evidently 
by a person of experience, which gives some valuable tes- 
timony as to the working of Socialism, where it has been 
attempted to put it in practice. We extract for those of 
our readers who may not have an opportunity of seeing 
the original, the following paragraphs :— 


“In proposing for adoption the agricultural colony of M. Louis 
Blane,” (i. e. in Algeria, and as a means of drawing off a part of 
the population employed in manufactures,) ‘‘ 1 am far from express- 
ing an opinion in favour of his System of Association and Soli- 
darity. And my reason is this: While I was in Africa, I wit- 
nessed the creation of three military villages, placed under the 
condition of labour in common. The Colonists were all young 
and vigorous; they were animated with the spirit of companion- 
ship; they were accustomed to a common mess (la communauté 
de la gamelle) and the uniformity of a military life; though Colo- 
nists, they had rations and their pay, which made them less de- 
pendant on the produce of their labour. Notwithstanding this, 
the three villages, at the end of a year, independently of each 
other, begged to be released from the Association and to give 
up their working in common. ‘The reasons assigned by the Colo- 
nists of the three villages were all the same :—/¢here is no emu- 
lation; no one feels that he is working for himself; there is no 
working ; we are on the same footing as the idle. The Association 
was dissolved; emulation revived; and the villages prospered 
This is a fact, and can be verified. The villages of which I speak, 
are those of Mered, Mahelma, and Foucka, in the neighbourhood 
of Algiers. 

“ Still I think it would be well, for the instruction of the 
public, to repeat the experiment in one or two Colonies, and 
apply to them the complete system of the Socialists. Africa, 
where we are founding a New Society, is the field for our Re- 
formers to try their experiments—not our Old Society, where 
their ideas can only introduce war and ruin. Let a trial then 
be made in Algeria of Socialism in all its forms—Association 
on the plan of M. Louis Blanc—Fourierism—complete Com- 
Curistran TEACHER.—NO.41. 2a 
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munism. Let the State come forward liberally in aid of this 


expr riment ; the tax-payers will have no reason to complain - and 


for my part | would willingly contribute towards such an object 
lt is urgently necessary that the public should know from well- 
ascertained facts, what to think of these theories which trouble the 
country, and with promises of abundance plunge it in a depth of 


misery *—P, 799 








